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of her own on Reparations. That, as we 

read it, was the real point of Mr. Baldwin’s 
momentous statement in the House of Commons on 
Thursday. He did not, of course, stress that point. 
His speech, indeed, was couched in language of extreme 
conciliatoriness to France; it emphasised the import- 
ance of maintaining the Entente and of “ making 
Germany pay.” But it also emphasised, with a 
clearness which the French cannot mistake, that we 
have our own views about the capacity of Germany 
to pay and are prepared to assert them. We shall 
begin to assert them by drafting forthwith a reply to 
the German Note, and submitting it to France and 
Belgium and Italy in the hope that they will agree to 
make it a joint reply. The hope, except in so far as 
Italy is concerned, is, we fear, a very frail one, unless 
Wwe are utterly mistaken as to the intentions both of 
the British and of the French Governments. There 
tan be no condonation on the part of this country of 
the French invasion of the Ruhr, no putting of pressure 
o Germany to acknowledge that violence is justice 
and surrender at discretion. The French are well 
aware of that—if not from Mr. Baldwin’s statement, 
at least from the previous “ conversations.” What, 
then, are they going to do? It is too early, as we 
Write, to know the answer of the Paris press to the 
British invitation. But we see no reason to expect 
anything more than a polite consent to examine our 
Note—and then a refusal to join in it. Everything 
that we have heard for the past week points only too 
Plainly to the determination of M. Poincaré to hold 
on in the Ruhr at all costs. 


(5 BRITAIN is at last to have a policy 


Unless France, therefore, is persuaded by Dr. Benes 
or some other mediator into an eleventh hour repent- 
ance (which does not seem very probable), the British 
reply will presumably go forward—we hope with 
Italy’s concurrence—as a separate reply, and we shall 
be committed to separate action. What that will 
mean precisely is, of course, not yet clear. But one 
of the first things that it must involve is evidently the 
putting into operation of the British plan for assessing 
Germany’s capacity to pay. That plan has already 
been denounced in advance from Paris; yet it is 
essential if any reparations are ever to be recovered. 
At present, for all M. Poincaré’s boasts, actually less 
is being obtained from Germany than before the 
French went into the Ruhr. M. Poincaré knows it 
himself ; he gave the figures of coal and coke deliveries 
the other day, and they amounted to about one-eighth 
of the quantity France would have had if she had 
stayed at home. And one of his friends gave the 
figure of the total French losses on the occupation : 
it is 50,000,000 francs per month. Fill in details 
from the German side—the mark at a farcical point 
(and also a tragic point, for it means starvation to 
multitudes), industries and railways dislocated in the 
Ruhr and Rhineland, millions of workers supported 
out of public funds, millions more being dragooned 
into a virulent hatred of France, monarchists and 
Communists preparing for “ Der Tag.’ Add to all 
this the unemployment and demoralisation in Britain 
and the price which, as Mr. Baldwin said, every country 
in Europe is paying, and you have the pretty picture 
of M. Poincaré getting his reparations—or something 
else! The British Prime Minister declared on Thursday 
that the recovery of the world was in danger and 
peace at stake. That means, we trust, that he is not 
going to waste any more time over diplomatic fiddling 
while Rome burns. Within a few days we ought to 
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learn whether France will accept our policy or whether 
we are to rally all that is sane in the world against 


her lunacy. 
* * * 

Last week we congratulated Lord Robert Cecil on 
his action in getting an inquiry at Geneva into the 
scandals of the Saar administration. We regret that 
we cannot repeat our congratulations this week. The 
inquiry has been held, and it seems to have been very 
largely what is vulgarly known as “eyewash.” M. 
Rault, the! President of the Saar Commission, was 
questioned at length and was reminded that he was 
responsible to the League and not to the French 
Government. M. Rault, we are told, denied that he 
had received any instructions from Paris regarding the 
Decrees, but he admitted that he did consider himself 
in a special relation towards the French Government 
and as a special representative of French interests! 
The Saar inhabitants could not get a hearing. Why 
not—if the League is “impartial ’’ as it professes to 
be? Finally a resolution was passed by the Council 
of the League, formally asserting its rights over the 
Saar Commission, approving of the introduction of 
the French currency, ordering a speeding up of recruit- 
ment for the local gendarmerie, and concluding with 
an expression of its appreciation of the Commission’s 
administrative work for the past three-and-a-half 
years. We are assured that Lord Robert showed 
great tact throughout and gave unbounded satisfaction 
to the French. Very likely. But we imagine that 
there are a good many supporters of the League of 
Nations to whom he has given singularly little satis- 
faction. What is the result of it all? M. Rault, 
“‘ special representative of French interests,” remains 
at his post. He may do lip-service to Geneva, but he 
will presumably keep his conscience in Paris and his 
heavy hand on the “ Saarmen.”” Much has been said 
about the withdrawal of the Decree of March 17th. 
But the new Decree of June 18th appears to have been 
kept carefully in the background. We have the text 
of it before us, and we find it nearly as full as its pre- 
decessor of offensive interference with liberty of speech 
and publication. And one of its choice features is a 
clause making offenders liable to the penalties of the 
Bismarckian Press-law of 1874! Lord Robert Cecil 
is reported, by the way, to have said that only two 
— had been suspended in the Saar. That may 

true if he meant local papers; but many of the 
German papers have been prohibited— including the 
well-known Die Woche, for publishing photographs of 
incidents in the Ruhr. 
* * * 

By a majority of two votes the Indian Legislative 
Assembly has passed a resolution urging that the 
Viceroy’s power of certifying legislation that has been 
rejected by the Assembly should be limited strictly to 
measures essential to “the safety and tranquillity of 
India.”’ Of course, the Constitution cannot be amended 
by any such indirect method, as the Home Member of 
Council explained ; but the vote is symptomatic of the 
disturbance created by Lord Reading’s action in regard 
to the Salt Tax. That tiresome business came up once 
more in the second day’s debate on the India Office 
Vote, the Government having realised that India could 
not be put off with the bare four hours that were allotted 
last month to the review of the Indian year. Not the 
Labour Party alone, but a considerable section of the 
House, was evidently in agreement with Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s argument, that the Viceroy should have 
decided against the use of his emergency authority in 
this case on the ground of political expediency. Whether 
right or wrong as economics, a Salt Tax doubled by 
executive action is bad politics. It is worth noting 
that Mr. MacDonald, as a member of a former Royal 
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Commission on the Public Services, came out ¢] 

in favour of generous treatment for the Indian (jyj 
Service. This second Indian debate included a» 
unusual number of well-informed speeches; but the 
Indian constitutional party is fully justified in regardj 
it as futile. There is humiliation for the Empire, 
for the Conservative party in particular, in the fag 
that Indian affairs in the Commons should be entruste 
to an Under-Secretary of Lord Winterton’s calibre. 

. * * 


President Harding’s tour through the West hg 
ended, bringing nothing but further confusion to th 
distracted Republican party. Beginning with a speech 
at St. Louis, where he virtually threw over his ow 
programme and the World Court, by announcing that, 
before America could join, the Court must be separated 
from the League of Nations (under which it is consti. 
tuted), Mr. Harding attempted, as he moved west and 
north, to bring some small comfort to the farmers and 
the general community by vague references to co- 
sumers’ co-operation and the necessity of reducing the 
cost of living. The net result of his enterprise, we ar 
safe in assuming, is distress among the party managers 
and a great stimulus to the Ford-for-President crusade, | have 
Meanwhile, a discussion of first-rate importance has | years 
been reopened by the report of the Commission | wil fi 
appointed after the coal strike of 1921 to investigate the 
coal industry. As was anticipated, the Commission | The 
declares against government ownership of the mines, for se 
but, recognising the impossibility of allowing a “ limited | the r 
natural monopoly ” like anthracite to remain unregu- § betwe 
lated, it makes recommendations of a kind that have F affilia 
hitherto been strenuously opposed by the mine-owners. f Feder 
The Government, it is proposed, should be empowered § reaffir 
to demand financial and operating statements, to 
prescribe uniform methods of cost-accounting, and rs 
to determine the conditions under which the inter-State | t ar 
distribution of coal shall be conducted. The Commis- f to ac 
sion further suggests that, in the event of grave suspen- § workii 
sion of the industry, the President should be given into li 
complete power to take over the mines, together with the J accep’ 
distribution and marketing of their product. As 4 F reject, 
matter of fact, it is not the question of emergency power § witho 
that matters; an energetic President can always act § failed 
decisively. The real problem in America is essentially F intery 
the same as our own—namely, the reconstitution of [ with 
the basic national industry, in view of the admitted f badly 
breakdown of the system of private monopoly and f haver 
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The dock strike, with which we deal elsewhere in i 
this issue, seems already to be showing signs of collapse. 7 
The unofficial Strike Committee in London has recom- § *U 
mended the men to resume work, and although two 
mass meetings have rejected this advice it should 
speedily show its effect on the numbers remaining out. 
In South Wales most of the men have already returned; 
but they are still on strike in Hull, Manchester and some 























other centres. An attempt is being made to get the § sin 
busmen, who are due to suffer a wage reduction this § the A 
week-end, to join the strike; but this is hardly likely By peal 
in face of the firm attitude taken up by the Transport ig } 
Workers’ Union, to which busmen as well as dockets F It was 
belong. The strike may drag on for a time yet, with no 
groups returning to work here and there. But It § numb 
will not now become a national movement, or extend Farme 
to other sections of workers. It is clearly to everyone’ § charge 
interest to secure a prompt and general resumption of cases ; 
work, in order that the Union may be able to take UP § has o 
officially with the employers the undoubted grievances § comps 
under which the men are labouring. It is easy © Bin a , 
understand the reluctance of the men to go back at B dreds 
the reduced rates enforceable under the agreement; § taken 
but they are now realising that, until they do retur, § have ; 






there is no chance of getting their grievances consid 
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The London County Council has this week rejected 
by a very large majority an attempt to reverse the 
jecision permitting Sunday games in the parks. It 
is to be ee that this will put an end to the con- 

It has been shown conclusively that the 

want to play games on Sunday—many have 

yo other chance—that the cost of opening is almost 
iible, and that duties can be so arranged as to 
no extra burdens on the staffs employed in the 
There remains, then, only the moral argument 

that Sunday games are wicked. The majority of the 
publie certainly does not believe this. Moreover, it 
isobviously unfair that the owner or friend of an owner 
of private courts and the club member should be 
sble to get a game on Sunday, and the ks players, 
that is, the poorer men and women who have least 
chance on other days, should alone be subject to moral 
discipline. No one wants to make conscientious 
objectors play Sunday games; but we have not much 

i with those whose consciences take offence 
at the spectacle of others enjoying themselves, or desire 
to impose their peculiar prejudice on the whole com- 
munity. The L.C.C. and certain other authorities 


have shown the way; we hope that within a few 
years all Local Authorities throughout the country 
will fall into line. 

* * - 


The boilermakers, who have now been locked out 
for several months on account of their refusal to accept 
the revised conditions of employment agreed upon 
between the employers and certain of the Trade Unions 
afiliated to the Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades 
Federation, have this week, by a very large majority, 
reaffirmed their refusal and decided to continue the 
srgele They have made repeated offers to the 
employers. They agree to refer the whole dispute 
to arbitration; the employers refuse. They agree 
to accept the employers’ terms, provided that other 
working conditions and methods of payment are brought 
into line with those prevailing in the trades which have 
accepted the agreement. This, too, the employers 
reject, standing out for a simple acceptance of the terms 
without any qualification. Bennie conferences have 
failed to reach any solution. Repeated requests for 
mtervention made to the Ministry of Labour have met 
with no response. The result is that shipyard work is 
badly tied up and that workers in other trades, who 
have no concern with the dispute, are kept out of employ- 
ment. Why does the Minister of Labour so _per- 
sistently refuse to exercise his power of intervention, 
tither by sending a conciliator to bring the parties 
together, or—and in any case if that fails—by appointing 
a Court of Inquiry under the Industrial Courts Act? It 
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appears to be a rule of the Ministry never to intervene 
when the unreasonableness is on the employers’ side. 
Intervention comes fast enough when it is a Trade Union 
t is putting on the screw. 


* * * 


Sinee the conclusion of the farm strike in Norfolk, 
the Agricultural Workers’ Union has repeatedly issued 
_ for financial help for the victimised workers 
who have not been reinstated in their employment. 
t was one of the terms of settlement that there should 

ho victimisation; but the Union alleges that the 
number of victimised men runs into thousands. The 
armers Union has this week issued a denial of the 
charge, based on an examination of a fraction of the 
tases alleged. It is not denied that some victimisation 
a occurred, but it is urged that the instances are 
~ mparatively few. The Agricultural Workers’ Union, 
in & counter-statement, maintains its position. Hun- 
tal of men employed before the dispute have not been 

en back “ owing to reorganisation ” ; many who 
ve now been re-employed have been idle for months 

‘wore getting back. Victimisation is, of course, 


always difficult to define precisely; but it seems 
impossible to escape the conclusion that many farmers 
have done their best to avoid re-employing men who 
were concerned in the strike. This is clearly contrary 
to the agreement by which the dispute was ended, 
and we hope both that the National Farmers’ Union 
will take the matter up with its Norfolk district, and 
that the Ministry of Agriculture will use its influence 
to secure compliance from farmers in the country, 
whether or not they are members of the Farmers’ 


Union. 
om - — 


An Irish correspondent writes : Mr. Healy's references 
to the Boundary Commission have provided Orange 
orators with a theme after their own hearts for the 
Twelfth of July Celebrations this week. Incidentally, 
it may be remarked that the Six Counties cannot boast 
a monopoly of the Boyne celebrations. The Orange- 
men of Monaghan and Cavan mustered at Clones with 
bands and banners, and the promoters of the demon- 
stration announced that they claimed the right to 
express their own political views as citizens rendering 
loyal obedience to the laws of the Free State. The 
declaration, one suspects, will be as unpalatable to 
Belfast as the utterances of Mr. Healy, for the pith of 
the Six County case against a revision of the boundary 
is that a Protestant minority could expect neither 
justice nor toleration under Free State rule. Techni- 
cally, no doubt, it was a breach of constitutional 
etiquette for the Irish Governor-General to speak as 
frankly as he did on a highly controversial political 
issue. But Sir James Craig and his Ministers might 
have had sufficient sense of humour to avoid raising a 
storm over violations of constitutional etiquette on a 
question upon which they are acting in open defiance 
of constitutional principle. The Boundary Commission 
has been established by a British Act of Parliament, 
the authority of which the Northern Government cannot 
dispute, for the simple reason that the clause empower- 
ing the setting up of a Commission is also the clause 
by virtue of which the Six Counties were permitted to 
cut loose from the Free State. 

* *x * 


The Labour situation in Dublin is going from bad to 
worse. It began with a clash between the rival seamen’s 
unions. This was followed by a breach with the em- 
ployers, who are up in arms against an attempt to 
wipe out a reduction of 6s. 6d. a week imposed some 
months ago. The seamen and firemen associated with 
the Transport Workers now find themselves at 
loggerheads with the headquarters of their own Union, 
and a conference called by the Government this week 
broke down because the men persisted in formulating 
demands which their leaders refused to sponsor. The 
trouble springs from causes not unlike those which 
led to the unofficial dock strike in Great Britain; but 
it threatens to have even more disastrous consequences. 
A collapse of the Transport Workers’ Union means for all 
practical purposes the collapse of the organised Labour 
movement in the Free State, and shrewd judges of the 
situation do not conceal their fear that, unless internal 
divisions are speedily healed, this calamity will be 
difficult to prevent. It looks as if the spirit which 
nearly wrecked the Treaty settlement and plunged the 
nation into civil war for a form of words, has now 
taken hold of a section of the workers. Economic 
Irregularism is no more likely to prove successful than 
political Irregularism, but the task of dealing with it 
may be equally costly, and Ireland, struggling desper- 
ately to find her feet, is in no position to face another 
formidable upheaval. Employers naturally are strongly 
tempted to push to the utmost their advantage against 
opponents divided amongst themselves. They would 
do well, however, to remember that the industrial 
anarchy which is bound to follow the smash of a great 
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Trade Union movement is a bad foundation upon 
which to build hopes of increased profit. Even if 
employers shut their eyes to this fact, the Irish Govern- 
ment cannot afford to forget that it was the relentless 
wrecking of Larkinism in 1918 that sowed the seeds of 


the Easter Rising. 
* 


* * 


PouiticaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Despite his foreign 
preoccupations, the Prime Minister is finding time 
to stamp with his own personality the Government’s 

domestic enterprises. For a Tory reputedly so untypical, 

Mr. Baldwin in action turns out to be curiously ultra-Tory. 

I believe I am right in attributing to his individual alertness, 

sharpened in this instance by a strong pre-existing political 

bias, the recent crippling, not to say destruction, of the Land 

Valuation Department. Moreover, I am by no means confident 

that he is not even now contemplating some method (probably 
with the aid of the Paymaster-General) of imposing on sus- 
pended opponents penalties over and above that of indefinite 
disqualification—in its present form, by the way, a classic 
example of the distortion of an original design. 

* * * 

Trumpets and shawms, as he himself has proclaimed, are 
excluded from Mr. Baldwin’s orchestra. Unlike some of his 
predecessors, he prefers the muted strings, and provides no 
accommodation on the manceuvring-ground for the tendencious 
brass band. Yet, as was shown by the flourish with which 
Mr. M’Kenna’s return to political life under the Baldwin egis 
was first announced, a little réclame now and then is winked at. 
I have always thought that if that move—so astute in its 
original timing and so effective in its reactions on the great 
mass of ready-made opinion—had been carried through at top 
speed it would have come off, though perhaps only for a time. 
As things are, merely the ashes of an anti-climax remain, 
for while Mr. M’Kenna may yet be seen in office I greatly doubt 
his chances of ever materialising in this Parliament. 

* * * 

Meanwhile, the Prime Minister has quietly slipped out of the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer—for that, I take it, is what 
is implied by his skilfully jocular intimation that he has ceased 
to draw the salary—and the post is now either vacant or is, 
at last, about to be freshly filled. But by whom? If from 
within the Cabinet I should be disposed to tip Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, and if from outside I fear, notwithstanding 
what I have just said, that it could only be Mr. M’Kenna. 
One question remains. Is the post to be held in suspense till 
the rising of Parliament and then filled for the duration of the 
recess by an unelected Minister, thus providing the country 
with the unique spectacle of the chief of its taxgatherers shirking 
the obligations of our representative system ? 

ea ~ * 

As for Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the cheerful and firm alacrity 
with which, in obedience to a mutinous signal from the Banbury 
group, he has just swallowed his own rent courts plan—a 
forty-years’-old paternal legacy, if I am not mistaken—should 
ensure his future with the ruling Conservative junta. Yet, 
with Mr. Austen Chamberlain exasperatingly apt to burst into 
song in praise of the family genius, it is always possible that 
brother may be driven to follow brother into the obscurity 
of the back benches. Whether the Unionist ex-leader will 
be personally forgiven for his show of independence in the 
land valuation fight remains to be seen, but for the present his 
friends, including the Prime Minister, would probably rather 
not be compromised by his patronage. I gather that Mr. 
Chamberlain is affably unaware of the extent to which his 
political stock has fallen, and yet I have heard his conduct 
compared by a former admirer to that of a supposed penitent, 
whose only use for the stool of repentance was to pick it up 
and throw it in the faces of the congregation. 

* * * 

I see it is suggested that if Scotland could be persuaded to 
follow Ireland in accepting Home Rule (thus is history 
rewritten) there would be no need for the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to sit in the autumn. So we used to be told of Ireland 
when that country was understood to be blocking the way, 
and so, I daresay, we should continue to be told, after Scotland 
had gone, of all that would then remain of the Celtic fringe. 
In truth, there is some mystification about this year’s autumn 
session, since business of all kinds is now so advanced that 
there would seem to be no need for that expedient in the ordinary 
way. Certainly, the Government, despite the Celts, are well 


abreast of their time-table. 





ee, 


THE TURKISH PEACE 


BOUT one o'clock in the morning last Monday 
A the Lausanne Conference, after talking for 
hundred and fifty-seven days, decided that it 
could talk no more, and the delegates went home ty 
sleep with an agreed draft of a Turkish peace-treaty 
under their pillows. The news has, of course, create 
no excitement in Western Europe. It was expected 
sooner or later by all save a handful of professiong 
pessimists, and, apart from that, our attentions ap 
fixed for the moment on a more serious tussle neare 
home. But exciting events are not always the most 
important, and the conclusion of peace with 
clearly has an immense importance. It marks the 
end of a long and shameful chapter in European 
diplomacy—as shameful, indeed, in its essentials as 
that which the statesmen are still writing in Germany, 
It begins a new chapter on a note of subdued hopeful- 
ness—subdued, at least, in the West, because we have 
yet to learn whether Angora has the capacity for con- 
struction as well as for obstruction, and whether the 
Allied leopards can really change their spots. 
The peace is evidently not a perfect one. It is, 
indeed, not even a complete peace, for the final hag- 
glings have left several serious issues still unsettled, 








On the pre-war concessions the Turks have given way | hardly 
to the extent of recognising the validity of all except | have 


three, for which a special arrangement is agreed upon; 
the concessionnaires will, in effect, get either an equiva- 
lent new concession or compensation for the old. The 
Ottoman debt-holders, however, are not quite so well 
secured. The question whether they are to be paid in 
gold values, as they claim, or in paper, as the Turks 


insist, is shelved. The last desperate effort to screw | 


out of Turkey at least a formal admission of her obliga- 
tion to pay in gold was unsuccessful, and the matter is 
now to be left to private negotiation between the 
Angora Government and the bondholders, the Allies 


merely reserving the right to intervene on behalf of | 


their nationals, if necessary. This, of course, is 8 
problem which chiefly concerns France, since three 
quarters of the Ottoman debt is held by Frenchmen. 
Our deferred problem is the rectification of the Irak 
frontier, which it is hoped to achieve by amicable dis- 
cussion within a space of nine months. But, apart 
from these unsettled matters, there are actual settle- 
ments which make the peace look, as a French critic has 
called it, trés mediocre pour les Allies. The judicial 
safeguards which replace the Capitulations are a case 
in point. If they are scrupulously applied, they may 
suffice; if they are not, the business of a foreign 
merchant in Turkey, it is predicted, may be anything 
from an uncomfortable adventure to a sheer imps 
sibility. Others besides the Allied Powers, too, cal 
find “mediocre” features in the Treaty. For the 
Greeks it registers the loss of an empire, and ther 
chagrin will be none the less because the vast majority 
of the world thinks it was an empire they never ought 
to have had. The Russians are dissatisfied with the 
scheme adopted for ensuring “the freedom of the 
Straits,” and, if they stick to their angry declaration of 
four months ago, they will not sign the protocol. Bul- 
garia has the most genuine grievance. The Treaty will, 
we suppose, reassert her right to an outlet m the 
ZEgean, but she has only too good reason to Te 

this as a mockery, with the railway line in Western 
Thrace held partly by the Greeks and partly—o 

to the cynical cession of Karagateh—by the Turks, 

the Allied Powers indifferent to her complaints. 
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It is well, however, not to forget the wood in looking 
stthe trees. What is to be said of the peace terms as 
s whole ? They are, of course, a victory for the Turks. 
four years ago the triumphant Powers set out to dis- 
member the Ottoman State—quite properly, for the 
Ottoman State was a mischievous and impossible 
gachronism. But the Treaty of Sévres was so extra- 
vagant that it defeated its purpose. It took from the 
Turkish people territories which were indisputably 
Turkish—and which Allied statesmen themselves had 
slemnly acknowledged to be Turkish. It added 
insult to injury by handing over these stolen goods to 
the Greeks on the flimsiest pretexts. And it imposed 
| Turkey | intolerable servitudes, political, economic and financial, 
on the remnant of Turkey. The result was what we 
‘uropean | know. The Turks had nothing to lose and everything 
to gain by revolting against these terms. Month by 
ermany, | month they fought their way out, aided always by the 


hopeful- | folly and dissensions of the Powers, until they were 
we have | able to present themselves at Lausanne to treat with 
for con- | Europe on equal terms—‘‘a sword in one hand and 
ther the | an olive branch in the other,” as Ismet Pasha has 
frankly put it. They have now, after six months of 

It is, | chaffering, wrangling, bluffing, threatening and per- 
al hag- | sisting, got from their exhausted adversaries a Treaty 
settled, } such as the most sanguine Die-hard among them could 


en way | hardly have dreamed of a couple of years ago. They 

except | have got all Anatolia as well as Armenia; they have 
{ upon; | got Eastern Thrace, with the Karagatch territory 
equiva: | thrown in in lieu of reparations from Greece. They 
J. The | have destroyed the Greek army and the Greek empire, 
so well | and they have purged their territories of Greeks. 
paid in They have thrown off the yoke of the Western Powers 
Turks and taken away the privileges enjoyed for centuries 
} screw | by foreigners under the Capitulations; they may yet 
obliga | succeed in taking away some of the foreigners’ money 
atter is | when they come to negotiate over the Ottoman Debt. 
en the | They have restored themselves as a military power ; 
Allies _ and with the recovery of the Goeben the more imagin- 
half of } ative spirits in Angora may perhaps see visions even 
, is & ofarestored naval power! And, finally, their bayonets 
three- have gained them a cordial invitation to join the 
hmen. | League of Nations. It would be childish to pretend, 
> Trak looking back not merely from the Treaty of Lausanne 
le dis- " to the Treaty of Sévres, but even from the end of the 
apart | Lausanne Conference to its beginning, that Turkey 
settle- has not won a remarkable victory. 


ic has | But must we then grudge that victory? Who, we 
~ would ask, are the losers and what have they lost ? 


Greece obviously has lost most heavily ; but she has 








* cloaked incredible weakness.” This 
18, we suppose, the last furious cry of Mr. 
Loyd George, who—thank Heaven !—has ceased to 





a | Rot lost anything that was hers, except the lives and 
thing hee 2, she gambled away. We have all had to sacri- 
ail some privileges, and France in addition bemoans 
pr loss of a very considerable prestige in the Near 
o » There are weaknesses in the Treaty which we 
their a regret, and there are unsolved problems outside 
ority on we regret still more—we ought, for example, 
ght } hy ve done justice to Bulgaria, and we ought to 
the ve seized the opportunity we had when the Straits 
the —— discussion to improve our relations with 
<a ee But there are some of us who talk as though 
Bul- rr Pasha had won the world. “ Vital European 
will, Tests,” we are told by the Daily Chronicle, “ vital 
the Pin Turk interests, vital interests of foreigners resident 
gard Fo. afte » Vital strategic interests have been given up 
a which t the other with a show of gracious generosity 











be a vital influence in the councils of Europe. No 
legitimate interests of any importance have, in fact, 
been given up. Nor have we noticed among the 
Allied diplomats either any show of gracious generosity 
to the Turks or any incredible weakness. It is all 
very well to talk big in Fleet Street, but to put the 
big talk into action is a very different matter. It 
would have meant in this case war—possibly war 
between the Allies and Turkey, certainly war between 
Turkey and Greece, with other Balkan States and 
Russia presently taking a hand. Neither the British 
nor the French nor the Italian people had the slightest 
intention of fighting or of letting anyone else fight, 
if it could be helped; and their representatives at 
Lausanne knew it. They were sent there to make 
the best terms they could, and they have done it. 
If they could not make better, it was largely the fault 
of the man who has sown more mischief in the Near 
East than all the rest of the politicians in the world 
put together. There will be few in this country, at 
any rate, to complain of Turkey’s victory; for her 
victory—paradoxical as it may sound—was the only 
way to secure our real interests. There could be no 
peace until the Turk was master in his own house. 


But there is something else necessary, if the peace 
is to be stable. The Turk must Jearn to exercise his 
mastership with prudence and honesty. There is 
room, as we have said, for legitimate anxiety on that 
score. Nationalism in the new Turkey is at present 
a disease. Its worst symptom is a violent xenophobia, 
which has already driven out scores of thousands of 
useful citizens, mostly Greeks, from the Levant and 
elsewhere, and which threatens by a policy of high 
protection to thwart the development of the country. 
Coupled with this is a militarism which is perhaps 
at the moment more brag than reality, but which 
might easily become dangerous. There are tempta- 
tions on all sides in the present precarious state of 
the Near and Middle East—Irak and Syria and Kurd- 
istan, Arabs and Greeks and Bulgars. We hope that 
Mustapha Kemal and his more reasonable friends will 
resist all such temptations, and devote themselves to 
the urgent task of economic reconstruction. For that, 
of course, they want Western money, and they will 
not get it unless they can persuade the West that 
they mean to deal honestly with their creditors—a 
point they would do well to remember when they are 
discussing the Ottoman Debt. There remains the 
equally grave question of the responsibility of the 
West. We do not expect English and French and 
Italian and American capitalists to behave quixotically ; 
they will continue to compete for the exploitation of 
Turkey, but there is no reason why that exploitation, 
if it is conducted decently, should not be a mutual 
benefit. The real menace is the politician behind the 
business man. The jealousies and intrigues of the 
Powers—and especially of the French and ourselves— 
have been a potent cause of trouble in the Near East 
ever since the war. If lo-French relations are 
to remain what they have been for the last three 
years—or even, as is possible, to be worsened by the 
breach of the Entente in Europe—then the new Turke 
will rapidly become a new danger spot. The French 
are in a bad temper, and attribute their misfortunes to 
us—unreasonably enough. But it is not our business 
to to make capital out of France’s loss of prestige. 
The Turks will be ready enough to play us off one 
against the other; but that game in the long run will 

y none of us. The West has lost much of its footing 
in the East by its own follies; it will only recover it 
by honest politics. 
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THE DOCK STRIKE 


N more than one occasion in the past the dockers 
() have acted as the heralds of Labour unrest. The 

Dock Strike of 1889 is usually regarded as marking 
the arrival of the “‘ New Unionism” which followed the 
impact of Socialism on the mild and unaggressive move- 
ment of the ’seventies and ’eighties. It left its abiding 
mark on Trade Unionism by bringing the less skilled 
workers within the scope of effective organisation. Again, 
in 1911, the dockers were among the first to join in the 
Labour revolt which announced a period of unrest lasting 
up to the outbreak of the European War. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that many commentators should draw 
a parallel between these events of the past and the unofficial 
dockers’ strike which broke out last week in a number of 
the principal ports of the country. Is history repeating 
itself ? Is the revolt of the dockers to be once more the 
harbinger of a general uprising of Labour ? 

There is nothing against this view in the fact that the 
strike is unofficial, and that the leaders of the Transport 
Workers’ Union are making urgent appeals to the men to 
return to work. Some of the greatest strikes have begun 
as unauthorised movements, and have received only at a 
later stage the official backing of the Unions concerned. 
Indeed, a Labour upheaval, when it does come, is more 
likely than not to take, at the outset, the form of an un- 
official movement of the rank and file. This has little or 
nothing to do with the presence of “ agitators,” either of 
the foreign or of the home-grown variety ; for “ agitators ” 
are powerless to stir up big movements unless the will to 
revolt is already widely present among the workers. The 
fact is that Trade Unions, especially after their experiences 
and loss of funds and members during the recent depression, 
are in cautious mood, and more likely to await clear signs 
of the will to take action among their members than to 
initiate aggressive movements. 

Nevertheless, we do not think that the dockers’ strike is 
the beginning of any widespread upheaval, or even the 
herald of an upheaval shortly to come. It does signify, 
indeed, a change of working-class spirit and temper which 
is not peculiar to the dockers, but is found in greater or less 
degree in every section of the Labour movement. The 
mood of discouragement and apathy, bred by successive 
wage reductions and extensive experience of unemploy- 
ment, is passing away; and the workers are turning to 
the future with new hopes, which will in due course find 
expression in forward industrial movements. But the 
time of readiness for any general movement is certainly 
not yet; and no sectional strike, even in a key industry, 
will at present be likely to serve as signal for a wider 
upheaval. The dockers’ strike is a portent of which all of 
us, and the organised employers in particular, should take 
full notice ; but it is not likely to spread to other indus- 
tries, and there is more than a chance that it will rapidly 
subside. There are, moreover, peculiar circumstances 
which explain its coming and the form which it has assumed. 

For some time past there has been a general feeling in 
Labour circles that, save in quite abnormal cases, wages 
must not be further reduced. The repeated and extensive 
cuts made during the past two years arose directly out of 
economic pressure too strong to be resisted; but it is felt 
that a point has been reached at which a minimum stabilisa- 
tion is both possible and necessary. Without any formal 
agreements, the Unions have been setting their faces against 
further reductions and aiming, not yet at advances, but at 
the maintenance of present conditions until better times 
return. It is safe to say that, if the employers in the ports 
had been asking for a fresh reduction of wages below the 
rates in force last month, the demand would have been 
refused by the Transport Workers’ Union officially, and a 
fully authorised stoppage of work would have followed any 
attempt to enforce the reduction. 


This, however, is not the actual position. Last summer 
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the dockers entered into an agreement under which, whi, 
wages were stabilised up to the end of this June, it was kj 
down that a further reduction should be made this month if 
in the meantime the cost of living should have fallen bya 
further ten points. According to the official figures, prices 
fell just enough to authorise the reduction, which was duly 
enforced under the old agreement without any need fy 
fresh negotiations. The men at the time undow 
accepted the agreement, and they are undoubtedly boun 
by it now. But a reduction, taking effect so long after the 
agreement was made, and when there has been ample tim 
for the ordinary docker to forget all about its precise terms 
has the appearance of a fresh attack on wage standards, and 
is instinctively resented and resisted by the rank and file 
if it were a fresh attack. The officials, of course, have the 
terms of the agreement in mind and realise that the men 
are bound ; but the latter feel that they are being “ done,” 
and search round for pretexts to justify what is, in fact, an 
instinctive revolt. 

Inevitably, as both employers and workers are in the 
habit of doing when it suits their book, they fall back upon 
the cost of living figures compiled by the Ministry of 
Labour. This figure is the cause of their trouble—then the 
figure must be wrong. Prices, the working-class housewife 
asserts, have not fallen as much as the Government says; 
there is therefore no case for the reduction in wages. We 
find ourselves unable to take this argument, the rationalisa- 
tion of an instinctive revolt, very seriously. No one 
claims a high degree of accuracy for the Ministry of Labour's 
figures; but they are as likely to be too high as too lov, 
and there is certainly no evidence of serious error in their 
compilation. In any event, they are on precisely the same 
basis as they were when the dockers agreed to stand or fall 
by them a year ago. If the strike is justified, it is not 
because the cost of living figures are wrong, but because 
wages are low enough without any further reduction. 

There is more substance in the second argument used 
by the strikers. Their wage standard, they say, is based 
on the award of Lord Shaw’s Court of Inquiry held in 1920. 
But this Court, besides the standard wage, recommended 
other improvements which the port employers have refused 
to carry into effect. Above all, it recommended a system 
of guaranteed employment or maintenance which would 
make the docker’s earnings correspond, as they do not now, 
to the nominal daily wage. If the employers will not 
concede maintenance, then, they say, they are not bound 
to accept a rate of wages fixed on the assumption that 
maintenance would be assured. They are entitled to 
demand a higher wage in compensation for the uncertainty 
resulting from casual employment. 

This is undoubtedly a serious grievance. The concession 
of maintenance was an integral part of the Shaw proposals, 
which the employers have refused to carry out and the 
Union has been unable to enforce, on account of advers 
trade conditions. But this argument can hardly be held 
to justify in present circumstances an unofficial strike. It 
would amply justify the Union, if it felt strong enough t 
enforce better terms, in terminating the present agreement 
and endeavouring to insist either on a higher wage or on 8 
guarantee of full time work or wages. But it is precisely 
because the Union has not felt strong enough to do this 
that the present position has arisen and the demand {ot 
maintenance not been pressed in spite of Lord Shaw’s report 
No sectional movement, under the existing indust 
conditions, is likely to secure the far-reaching change prt 
mised three years ago. } 

The strike, then, is in our view a mistake, albeit 4 very 
intelligible and easily pardonable mistake. The strikes 
would be well advised to return to work—if they have m0 
already done so by the time this article appears—and to 
place the conduct of further negotiations in the hands 
their Union. But, because they have taken unautho 
action, it must not be overlooked that they have 4 
midable case, and that the employers ought to be ready ® 
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jate with the Union, not merely on the narrow issue 

of the reduction enforced under the agreement, but on 

the wider question of the situation created by the failure to 

ing a scheme of guaranteed maintenance into effect. If 

labour is to continue, the industry should pay the 

of its bad organisation in a higher rate of wages ; 

if wages are to remain at a level fixed on the assumption of 

teed employment, casual labour should be abolished. 

That is the employers’ dilemma, and they ought not to be 
itted to have it both ways. 

The present unfortunate situation would, in all pro- 
bability, never have arisen but for the unsatisfactory 
character of last year’s agreement. There is much to be 
said for the regulation of wages on a sliding scale varying 
with the cost of living. But the essence of successful cost 
of living scales is that adjustment takes place at frequent 
intervals, and therefore as a rule the fluctuations are small 
and virtually no rearrangement in the standard of living 
is required in the working-class household. This is a very 
different matter from an agreement under which a heavy 

tential wage reduction was arranged for nearly a year 
ahead, without provision for gradual adjustment or for 
further revision should the cost of living rise again sub- 
sequently. It was, in our view, bad policy on the part of 
employers and workers alike to fix a drastic contingent 
reduction for so long ahead. It was unavoidable that, on 
taking effect, this would be regarded as a new cut at wages, 
and, in the present case at least, it was impossible to foresee 
whether conditions would make the reduction necessary 
when at length it fell due. 

The result has been that the reduction has been enforced 

at a time when neither the industrial conditions nor the 
movement of wages in other trades can be held to justify it. 
Can we be surprised that it has led to a revolt among 
alarge section of the men concerned ? It is surprising rather 
that the unofficial movement has not become more general, 
and that the leaders of the Transport Workers’ Union appear 
to have the majority of their members so well in hand. 
The explanation appears to be that the members as well as 
the leaders realise the gravity of any action, however justi- 
fable in itself, which involves a breach of agreement. The 
Union, as Mr. Bevin has pointed out, is party tomany agree- 
ments. If it breaks one in order to suit its book, the employers 
will be able to break others with impunity, and the position 
established by collective bargaining will be undermined. 
We do not say that no breach of industrial agreement is 
ever justifiable; for some agreements are clearly the 
result solely of force majeure. But this is hardly so on the 
present occasion, and in any case breach of agreement is 
always a dangerous and two-edged weapon, The dockers’ 
agreement, we feel, was unwisely drawn, and the present 
conditions, especially in view of the failure to establish any 
form of guaranteed wages, do not justify the reduction due 
under it. But the real grievances of the men are more 
likely to be dealt with by the Union after a return to work 
than if they persist in a course which, even if it does not 
disrupt the Union, may prejudice the contihuance of any 
national system of negotiation, and lead to a return to the 
old bad method of separate negotiations in every port. 
Such a result would be fatal to the hopes either of a system 
of maintenance or of a reasonable standard wage enforced 
equally on all port employers throughout the country. 


EMPIRE CURRENCY PROBLEMS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 

N the disorganisation of the world’s currencies which 
has resulted from the war the special difficulties 
Which have arisen in making remittances within the 

Pire have attracted little notice. The forthcoming 

cies Economic Conference is likely to bring this topic 
a foreground. So long as Europe is a prey to 
astating political conflicts, all talk of European currency 


reform remains in abeyance; but the interest now taken 
in developing trade within the Empire and the hopes which 
are sometimes held out by Conservative statesmen that 
closer trade relations within the Dominions might compen- 
sate us, at least in part, for the loss of our European markets, 
emphasise the importance of tackling the anomalies in 
Imperial monetary relations. 

It is undeniable that the fluctuations in exchange 
between different parts of the Empire during the last 
four years have been a handicap to trade. Exactly how 
serious the handicap has been and who are the chief sufferers, 
it is hard to say; but analysis suggests that the effect has 
been to deter traders from taking normal risks, and in par- 
ticular to interfere with the smooth marketing of agricultural 
and other raw produce. Mr. Eugene Meyer, Director of 
the United States War Finance Corporation, has recently 
drawn attention in the American Journal of Commerce to 
this result of exchange fluctuations. He states that 
personal investigation of the wheat trade in Great Britain 
has convinced him that “flour mills are carrying stocks 
of wheat materially below the pre-war quantities, ranging 
variously from as low as 15 to 20 per cent. of pre-war 
stocks up to 40 per cent.” ; and this he ascribes largely to 
the “violent fluctuations in the wheat market when 
exchange rates move materially upward or downward.” 
The consequence has been to upset the smooth marketing 
of grain. The remedy, according to Mr. Meyer, is for the 
producers in the grain-growing countries to create their 
own co-operative organisations for carrying stocks and 
financing the “ orderly marketing” of their produce. In 
other words, London’s profitable business as the world’s 
wholesale emporium for raw produce is in danger of being 
permanently impaired by the instability of the exchanges, 
not so much with Europe, as with the great food-producing 
countries. 

Of the harassing uncertainty and inconvenience which 
afflict the trader from day to day both here and in the 
Dominions, something is likely to be heard at the Economic 
Conference. The problem is not simple, and it is difficult to 
disentangle the Empire problem from the world problem. 
Ultimately, of course, our difficulties are due to the abandon- 
ment of the automatic gold standard in Great Britain and 
the absence of any clearly defined system or policy to take 
its place. Again the question is different as it affects 
Canada, which has a dollar currency practically on a par 
with the United States dollar; India, with a rupee cur- 
rency, striving to restore its pre-war gold exchange standard; 
and South Africa, Australia and New Zealand, which endeav- 
our with more or less success to keep their pounds at a 
parity with the British pound. 

The simplest solution to the problem is probably not to 
be found in any scheme of Imperial currency reorganisation, 
but in linking the British pound with the American dollar 
—in other words, in adopting the plan of international 
co-operation between the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Bank of England and the other Central Banks advocated 
at the Genoa Conference. India and Canada would then 
fall into line without difficulty, and the fact that these 
two Dominions have different currency units would present 
no special problem, if they were both maintained at constant 
parity with the gold dollar. Until that time arrives, 
Indian and Canadian currencies will continue to fluctuate 
in terms of the pound sterling. 

But meanwhile it is worth examining whether anything 
can be done to remove the anomalies in the South African, 
Australian and New Zealand exchanges. Mr. J. F. Darling, 
a distinguished ex-banker, has recently produced an ambi- 
tious scheme for issuing Empire Currency Bills for the 
purpose of maintaining the value of the pound at a constant 
level throughout the British Dominions. The anomaly of 
the pound being quoted at a premium or discount in different 
parts of the British Empire appears at first sight to call 

for explanation. Mr. Darling seems to suggest that the 
explanation is to be found in the privileged position of 
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the exchange banks. About eighteen exchange banks 
monopolise the purchase and sale of Australian and New 
Zealand currencies on the London market, and maintain 
a close understanding between them as to the rates to be 
quoted. It is even alleged that private firms who might 
be in a position to give each other occasional accommodation 
on more favourable terms than the quoted rates are deterred 
from so doing by the fear of damaging their relations with 
the banks. What the private trader asks is why, if the 
charge for remitting money to New York is only one six- 
teenth of one per cent., the Colonial Banks should charge 
anything between one and two per cent. for remittances 
both ways between London and the Dominions? Some 
explanation of this anomaly will doubtless be given by 
the banks at the Imperial Conference. 

We are disposed to think that Mr. Darling exaggerates 
the responsibility of the exchange banks. They may 
doubtless make excessive profits by reason of their privileged 
position; but it is none the less erroneous to attribute 
discrepancies in the relative value of South African, Austra- 
lian and British pounds solely or even primarily to their 
action or inaction. The main responsibility for the existing 
anomalies must rest with the Governments and Central 
Banks. The chaotic situation left by the war and the 
successive bouts of inflation and deflation which have since 
occurred at different times and in different degrees in various 
parts of the Empire have in fact destroyed the identity 
of British and Colonial pounds. Since the war Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa have had, not the same 
currency as Great Britain, but a different currency called 
by the same name, like Peru, Turkey and Egypt. There 
was no reason why they should be at par with one another, 
for there was no machinery to keep them at par. And 
meanwhile those changes in purchasing power which 
determine the relative exchange value of independent 
currencies have been by no means uniform throughout the 
Empire. The following table shows that the post-war 
boom and the ensuing slump was much severer in this 
country than in the Dominions. The average wholesale 
index numbers during 1920 and 1922 in the Dominions 
and Great Britain were as follows: 


Av. 1920. Av. 1922. 
New Zealand 212 177.5 
Australia .. 228 162 
South Africa 223 128 
Great Britain 307 159 


This means that whereas in this country the pound 
was in 1920 worth a third of its pre-war value, in the 
three Dominions it was worth more like a half. According 
to the table the New Zealand pound was in 1920 really 
worth about 28s. in British money. We doubt whether 
the banks at any time charged as much as 25s. for a pound 
in New Zealand ; but the trouble was that they sometimes 
refused to sell at all. 

The charge that the banks have been consistently putting 
an arbitrarily high premium on Australian and New Zealand 
pounds therefore falls to the ground. One might with 
more justice criticise them for preventing the automatic 
adjustment of the exchange in accordance with the true 
purchasing power parity, and thereby upsetting the balance 
of imports and exports. Two alternative policies were 
open to the Dominions—either to have different price- 
levels and a fluctuating pound exchange, or to have a stable 
exchange and a level of prices approximating to that in 
this country. In practice an impossible attempt has been 
made to keep the exchange steady in spite of divergent 
price-levels. 

This is, of course, comparatively novel doctrine, at least 
to practical bankers accustomed to the smooth working of 
the gold standard. Governments and banks have been 
slow to adjust their ideas to the new situation, and have 
been content to let things drift pending the restoration of 
a free gold market. What Mr. Darling and others are 
now suggesting is that the Empire currencies should be 





linked together forthwith, without waiting for the retun 
of the pound to parity with the gold dollar. 

In essence all that is required is the introduction of, 
sterling exchange standard similar to that adopted ip 
Egypt. Early in the war the National Bank of 
was authorised to replace part of its gold reserve by British 
Treasury Bills. Since then its note issue has been covered 
chiefly by its balances in London, and has fluctuated with 
the requirements of a stable exchange on London. British 
pounds have consequently been bought and sold by the 
Bank of Egypt at a constant figure right through the war 
and the post-war crises. Whether or not Egypt has 
gained by this policy is another question. Her stable 
exchange has involved her in far more extreme price 
fluctuations than India, for example, has suffered with an 
unstable exchange. But now that Mr. Baldwin has 
announced that the British Government’s policy is to 
eschew both inflation and deflation and to stabilise the 
existing price-level, there seems no serious objection to 
the Dominions adopting a sterling exchange standard, 
South Africa, indeed, appears to be already moving in this 
direction, since British Treasury Bills are now accepted 
by the Reserve Bank as collateral for advances, though 
not apparently as cover for the note issue. In Australia 
there has been some talk of introducing an exchange 
standard, and at the same time giving the Commonwealth 
Bank the full status and functions of a Central Reserve 
Bank. This plan would involve keeping balances in 
London as a recognised part of the cover for notes. Actually 
under the Commonwealth Bank Act of November 380th, 
1920, not more than 25 per cent. of the cover need be in 
gold (it is now about 48 per cent.), and 75 per cent. may be 
in the form of British or Australian Government securities 
or bank deposits in London or elsewhere. It therefore 
appears that the Australian Note Issue Board could, if it 
chose, keep the exchange at parity by buying or selling 
British pounds at fixed rates in exchange for Australian 
notes, and incidentally by this means stabilise the Australian 
price-level in relation to British prices. 

We have no space for a detailed criticism of Mr. Darling’s 
plan for attaining the same object by the issue of Empire 
Currency Bills. In our view the Dominion Banks of Issue 
already have it in their power to regulate the exchanges 
in a satisfactory manner, though they must be prepared 
to face a certain amount of unpopularity from those who 
have a vested interest in the existing fluctuations. All that 
is necessary is that they should forget about their unim- 
portant and relatively useless gold reserves, and concen- 
trate on the development of a more elastic reserve in the 
form of Treasury Bills or cash balances in London. Com- 
pared with this well-tried method of maintaining exchange 
stability, Mr. Darling’s scheme appears to us unduly 
complicated and somewhat remote from practical politics; 
but, at any rate, he has performed a useful service m 
drawing attention to the present anomalies, and we hope 
that the Imperial Economic Conference will give careful 
attention to his criticisms and suggestions. 


HEAT 


HERE was a time when, for a year or so, I sat in 

a class-room and studied heat, light, sound and 
electricity. I never succeeded, however, ™ 
learning much about the nature of any of them, for ® 
number of young men with a pronounced anti-scientifi¢ 
bias——with a bias, indeed, against learning anything what- 
soever—sat in the back benches and devoted their energ' 
to the manufacture of paper darts which they hurled 
almost without intermission at the head of the professor 
who was lecturing. He was an aged man with jerky 
movements and a jerky voice and a white beard that 
streamed like a flag in the wind. Strange that youth 
should find pleasure in persecuting age in this fashion, 
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butfit may be that the young men meant to be merciless, 
not to the old man, but to the professor. “ Gentlemen, 
gentlemen,” he would appeal, and then, with a wave of 
his tremulous hand, cry, “ Put them out, Jackson,” to the 
porter who remained at his side to help him with his appa- 
ratus. This, it must be admitted, was not an atmosphere 
conducive to sober inquiry into the nature of things. 
Whether it is for this reason or for some other, I am still 
so ignorant on these matters that I should have to look 
up in @ book before I could explain why it is hotter in 
summer or in winter or—a still more difficult problem— 
why it is sometimes colder in summer than in winter. 
Men of science, I understand, say that these things are 
governed by law, but those of us who know no science 
ean see no trace of order in a scheme of things that cuts 
us to the bone with the cold wind one July and melts us 
like the best dairy butter the next. The days are un- 
doubtedly longer in summer than in winter, but, apart 
from this, there is no certainty in the seasons. Who 
could have foretold a month ago that by this time we 
should be sweltering under a cloudless sky as we used 
to swelter in the summers of our childhood? Life is full 
of surprises, but there is nothing more permanently sur- 
prising than the English summer. It surprises us when 
it is cold; it surprises us when it is hot; it surprises us 
even when it is lukewarm. Whether it bursts upon us in 
May or in June or in July, it comes on us as unexpectedly 
as if a millionaire whom we had never met suddenly began 
to shower his gold on us. It is the genius of the summer 
to restore us to the Golden Age when men lay lazily under 
the trees, and crimson-cheeked fruits fell with a plump all 
around them, so that they had not even to take the trouble 
to rise out of their lethargy in order to pick them. The 
anthropologists of our time have attempted to destroy 
this happy picture of the life of primitive man, and to put 
in its place a stunted, semi-articulate creature little more 
enviable in his shape or diet than a baboon. [ prefer the 
evidence of the poets on this point, and I shall continue 
to think of primitive man as a beautiful and indolent 
creature in a tennis-shirt and white trousers stretched under 
a fruit tree by the bank of a purling stream with little 
crystal waves breaking among the grasses along the edge. 
Primitive man, indeed, as the old poets saw, was man 
before the curse of work fell upon him. He was man as 
we see him to-day at Henley, young, rich, idle, and happy. 
How cool it makes one even to think of him in that scene 
of tree-shadows and running water! The coloured balloons 
that float above the punts at Henley—what are they but 
memories of the lovelier fruits of his lost Paradise? It 
is a curious fact that one can think of the Golden Age 
only as an age populated by rich young men and rich 
young women. They may indulge in the energies of 
sport but not of work. The vulgar servitude of earning 
one’s bread in the sweat of one’s brow is the mark of our 
fallen nature. If, every summer, men and women congre- 
gate to Henley, to Goodwood, to Cowes, it is but their 
make-believe that they are back in the ancient world of 
green and white and blue, that they have no more duties 
than children or than angels, and that winds and waters 
and grassy downs exist but to give them a place of pleasure. 
Even though I have never been rich and am never likely 
to be rich so long as the Government continues to prohibit 
Sweepstakes, I confess that I, too, feel extraordinarily 
happy in these scenes in which the idle rich take their 
Rescue. How beautiful is that phrase, “ the idle rich ” ! 
a used for the most part as a term of abuse, 
aenth never use itso. Who am I to abuse the idle rich, 
\ to be idle and rich is an amusement in which I would 
ney take part myself? How charming a man was 
P Morris | to invent a Socialist Utopia in which 
verybody was idle and rich, or at least in which labour 
was but a delightful way of making use of leisure, and all 


citizens of the nation might h lolled i i 
saate ae Henley g ave lolled in cushioned 





It is a strange fact, however, that heat is associated 
in the popular imagination not only with Utopia but withits 
opposite. Heaven and Hell are, in the thoughts of most 
people, both hot places. I do not know why this should 
be except that they both begin with an H. The belief 
in the heat of Hell, however, is by no means universal. 
The Hell of the ancient Irish was a cold place where the 
ice did not melt. They did not squander on the Devil so 
sacred an element as fire. Even so logical a race as the 
Irish have, since that time, yielded to the general view of 
Christendom, as was seen when a Southern Unionist— 
quoting, I believe, an earlier authority—said that they 
would fight Home Rule till Hell froze and then they would 
go on fighting till the ice broke. To him, ice was a contra- 
diction of Hell instead of its conclusive sign. On the 
other hand, though the picture of Hell has wavered between 
heat and cold, I do not think there have ever been two 
opinions about Heaven. In Heaven it is always summer. 
Every Utopia, every lotus-land, of which men dream is 
a place of summer fruits and sunny skies. This, it seems 
to me, is natural. Summer is the time of the fullness of 
life in fruit and flower. It is probable that we, too, bloom 
under the auspicious sun. I met a poet during the week 
who declared that a heat-wave always filled him with 
energy and that he could work harder at such a time 
than during any other part of the year. If others of us 
feel limp instead of buoyant just now, it is, I fancy, because 
we are engaged in some less heavenly pursuit than writing 
poetry. Summer fits us for the work we love—writing 
poetry, playing tennis and such things—and makes the 
work we hate doubly hateful. The true test of whether 
we love our work or not is whether we can do it even better 
in summer than in winter. Winter is an excellent season 
for routine-work. Even the dull, daily round seems a 
release from the brutality of the cold outside. Men often 
tell you that they feel brisk in winter. This only means 
that in a cold and dismal world they would rather be 
working than doing anything else. They seek forgetfulness 
of their miserable surroundings, and there are only two 
sure means of forgetfulness known to man—work and 
drink—and, of the two, work is the more economical. 
I should not like to speak ill of work. I agree with the 
preachers that it is an excellent discipline for those who 
need discipline. But, however hard I try and however I 
picture to myself the activities of Paradise, I cannot imagine 
anyone’s being set to clerking or navvying there. Modern 
spiritualists do, it is true, hint at times at a future life in 
which the workers of this world go on being the workers 
of the next, but Heaven, in the imaginations of most of us, 
is a complete change, and in nothing more than in the fact 
that the angels do no hack-work. It is not, I think, that 
men wish to be absolutely indolent, but that they wish 
to be busy as a prince or a poet is busy or as a moderately 
rich man is busy during a summer holiday. 

It is only when the warm summer weather comes that 
we remember that the object of all civilisation should be 
to make life more and more of a holiday—in other words, 
to make the activities of all men and women, as far as is 
possible, enjoyments. If science and invention cannot in a 
measure take the burden of hack-work off the shoulders 
of men and women and release them for activities that 
will make them happy, the men of science and the inventors 
will have been a doubtful boon. I should not advocate a 
life of exclusive pleasure—of wine, women and song, in the 
old phrase—for that, apparently, is the way to melancholy. 
But, as the perspiration drops from my brow, I do feel 
that a little more poetry, a little more seaside, and a little 
more Ascot, should be the portion of the common life of 
man. Alas! poor mortals, we are so incapacitated by 
the long cold of winter that most of us are unable to enjoy 
the summer sea when we have the chance. We build 
Brightons and Bournemouths and Margates in order to 
defend ourselves against the perfect beauty of blue seas. 
We take shops and chimneys with us down to the edge of 
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the ocean in order that our surroundings may not be too 
unlike the surroundings of our winter servitude. All the 
aids to forgetfulness are there—picture-palaces, music- 
halls, billiard-rooms and bar-rooms—as though in presence 
of sea and sun there were any need of forgetfulness. We 
have become such ding-dong slaves that we can no longer 
enjoy the heat of midsummer, but must continue the 
habits of the gloomy town even in our holidays. And, 
in this matter, do not rush to the conclusion that I claim any 
superiority over the rest of my kind. Do you think that I 
shall be able to keep out of the casino next month? Do 
you think that I shall be able to resist the lure of the picture- 
palace by the sea in August? Have I chosen a rustic 
solitude or a hotel with “ good cuisine” as a refuge from 
the year’s drudgery? Ah! do not inquire too closely. 
The cuisine, I trust, will be up to expectations. Good 
cooking, a blue sea, and a blazing sun—are they not all 
ingredients of the happiness of a weaker brother ? 
¥. ¥. 


DOCTORS AND THE PUBLIC 


VERYTHING must be questioned, and requestioned 
in each generation; the truth must prove itself 
true. If it be the truth it will prevail, and by 

it alone we can live. Such are the general principles of 
any man who has any tincture of the philosophic mind ; 
most of their content has been much better expressed as 
“Prove all things, hold fast that which is good.” 

Not so, however, the medieval mind, whether in the middle 
ages or our own. Least so, moreover, when to a funda- 
mental lack of faith in the self-protective virtue of truth 
is added mere everyday vulgar love of money, plus fear 
and jealousy of the non-elect. The general question, 
under which the here-asserted duty of doctors to teach 
the public arises, is really this: Do we accept the medieval 
or the modern view of professional institutions ? Among 
such institutions let us consider the priesthood and the 
medical fraternity. In the old view these comprise persons 
who have undergone, at great expense of time and possibly 
of money, a certain discipline, for which special qualities 
are required in the first place and assiduous training there- 
after. Finally, the aspirant is admitted, with dye formality, 
into the company comprising a closed corporation, with 
special privileges and status in no other wise to be attained. 
As for the doctors in especial, their training is costly and 
protracted and becomes ever more so. Its oldest and 
most explicit and frequent object, that to which the 
professional curriculum, indispensable for all, is directed, 
is medical practice—the visitation and treatment of ill 
persons. By the fees from such persons the doctor lives. 
There is only a limited number of such persons, by no 
means too many to go round, and since they mean money, 
the urgent and perpetual question arises as to the particular 
doctor into whose pocket they shall go. Hence a very 
large portion, indeed, much the major portion, of pro- 
fessional etiquette, “‘ medical ethics” and so forth, are con- 
cerned with the conditions under which medical brethren 
shall fight each other for the money of the ill public. The 
case has here been stated with naked brutality, which we 
may qualify by observing that it is in the nature of things. 
Doctors and patients differ in skill and personality ; room 
for choice their must be ; competition is inevitable ; and 
rules must be made whereby the scrupulous and honourable 
may be protected from the rest, and the public may be 
protected from methods which might gravely mislead 
it as to the relative worth of the men engaged in that 
competition. Further, besides this struggle between the 
members of the corporation, there is the struggle between 
the corporation as a whole and those outside it who seek 
to obtain its advantages without due qualification ; or 
who, perchance, in certain fields—such as displacement 
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— 
of the internal semilunar cartilage of the kneejoint, t, that 
quote a very famous recent instance—have acquirg snort 
curative powers without certificated records of the, — Pr 
attainment. Thus we may find the General Medicy what 
Council deregistering a practitioner, as guilty of infamoy — @™ 
conduct in a professional sense, for administering The 
anesthetic, whilst an unqualified man relieves a dislocation Th 
with skill which the profession lacks; the alleged “ quack” of C 
being later recognised as a master in this field and hononre medi 
by the King at the instigation of certain doctors themselves, | 8 

Meanwhile, thanks partly to the Zeitgeist and partly to ee 
the advance of science, to which medical men and nop. “a 
medical men make contributions, the latter certainly not 7 
the least, we find ourselves in a new world—doubly ney, a 
It is new because modern democracy counts itself entitled | ™ 
to question all institutions as to their social function and aon 
utility ; and it is new because, thanks above all to a French On t 
chemist who never went through the medical curriculuy all, h 
or qualified in medicine, we have attained a knowledge of Ont 
the causation of disease which necessarily, if slowly, must rf 
alter our whole idea of the primary relation of the doctor yl 
to the community. We find, indeed, that Ruskin was right, fessic 
long ago, when he wrote that the function of the doctor is ve 
to keep the community in health. This will involve not eah 
only personal hygiene, but public hygiene, effected through des 
legislative and administrative action dependent upon the So 
will of the people expressed through its representatives, al 
Both for the personal and the communal end, the public — 4.4, 
must be taught. Who is to teach them? Evidently the hen d 
doctor. And suddenly we remember that the word doctor J ini 
means teacher. The 

But all this is very new and strange. Hitherto the [| defn 
doctor has “told” the public; now he must “ argue” | and: 
with it. For democracy is entitled to reasons, and is the j 
learning how to ask for them. Furthermore, the doctors ques 
are properly desirous not only of applying their knowledge Ff  educ 
of causation but of increasing it. This involves research sente 
and that needs money. The labourer must receive his meal 
hire, in the form of an adequate salary, which must come more 
from somewhere else than the accumulated fees of ill lad 
persons whom, in the older way, he would be visiting. find 
Public money may be asked for, if and when private } as m 
beneficence fails. Every year the Medical Research [| and; 
Council depends upon such money as Parliament allots to that 
it from the public purse. There can be no question, at wide 
last, that doctors must present the arguments for this or > que, 
that kind of research, and ask for the money accordingly. to th 
They must teach the public to pay for knowledge and health, } and 
an entirely different matter from inducing a man to pay } toli 
when all that he hath he will give for his life. 

But the doctors are not ready for this. Not even all the Ci 
men who do research are ready for it. Before me is 4 
letter which illustrates the point. The writer is peculiarly 
responsible for research into a mysterious and deadly 
disease. Money is needed; only the public can provide it. To tl 
Evidence must be adduced for public instruction and Sn 
persuasion in this matter. But my correspondent speci 
fically objects to the discussion of the subject for the Mi 
public. What he proposes as an alternative it is impossible Ge" 
to surmise. He is a medieval survival, misplaced in OW § jy, 
century. cons 








The Bishop of Gloucester has very plainly blamed the 








doctors for the attitude of many persons to vaccination. Ea 
He is fully warranted in doing so. We are all ignorant, : 
fallible, all reasonable only in part. In some matters, (0 
being incapable of forming a judgment, we should suspend high 
judgment. Huxley taught that this was a duty, and that Bright 
to do otherwise was a crime of the intellect, and assuredly § over 
he was right. But his contention does not apply when 8 § arde: 
father must decide whether or not his infant is to be they 
vaccinated. He cannot suspend judgment, and he must bon 
judge by such evidence as is before his mind. Numerous § ;, :. 





instances have been submitted to him of the evil results 
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that may follow vaccination. The doctors have merely 


poe sorted or told him to do as he is told, or have tried their 
of thi f tice hands at argument, without any qualifications 
Medical whatever, and have damned their own case. Then they 
infamoy | blame the public for so largely abandoning vaccination. 
ering The Bishop blames them, and rightly. ; 
tal calie The case is the same with the great and growing success 
“quack” | of Christian Science, the public consumption of patent 
*. cued medicines and so forth. Meanwhile, the truth remains 
emselye, that the function of the medical profession is to keep the 
community in health and that, in a democracy, the first 
partly to condition for this achievement is public education. 
and non How is it to be done? The answer cannot be summary 
uinly not and telegraphic. A practitioner who manages to get a letter 
b ly new. § into the Times, on some matter of diet, for instance, and 
entitled reaps a long and golden personal harvest, by no means 
tion and illustrates our contention, but shows “‘ how not to do it.” 
a French On the other hand, if a qualified man is not to practise at 
rriculum all, how shall he be sure that he can earn a living otherwise ? 
ledge of Only in one instance yet has the step been taken of explicitly 
ly, must and formally renouncing practice in order to live by public 
: doctor education without the possibility of challenge by the pro- 
hn Tight, fession. The rash young experimenter, as he was, has 
Octor is never regretted his decision ; but he would warn any other 
olve not such youngster to think many times before taking such a 
through chance. 
ee the Societies, like the National League for Maternity, Health, 
tative, and Child Welfare, the People’s League of Health, and so 
e public forth, may do useful work; the Research Defence Society 
ny the has done magnificent service, no less, in war and peace, on a 
octot | minimum of subscriptions from interested subscribers. 
The Ministry of Health has not undertaken its duties and 
to the defined them when agitating for its formation—to learn 
argue” | snd to teach, to guard and to help. The time has come for 
and is | the profession to set itself the task of enquiring into the 
doctors | question, how can it best discharge its duty of public 
owledge education? We must be done with the kind of idea repre- 
research fF sented by the expression, “* the evidence had been doctored,” 
‘ive his — meaning that dishonest faking had been employed. No 
st come more odious degradation of a noble word can be quoted. 
3 of ill | Tadvocate, as a novelty, doctoring for doctors. They will 
visiting. | find what they do not yet suspect, that it requires at least 
private } as much training to dispense principles as prescriptions, 
esearch — and that the “I’m telling you” attitude is an anachronism; 
llots to that in teaching they will learn and re-learn, deepening, 
lon, at widening and refreshing what they already know. And in 
this oF | due course they will find an educated community responsive 
dingly. to their suggestions and their demands; and new dignity 
health, — and honour accruing to those who teach their fellows how 
to pay to live. LENS. 
all the 
a Correspondence 
‘uliarly 
deadly BRITAIN AND PALESTINE 
vide it. — othe Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 
n and Sir,—In your very interesting article on the above question, 
speci — You have dealt with the subject under two heads, i.e., Zionist 
or the ff nd strategic. 
ossible Pha I ask whether your support for the Zionist aspect of 
in our mee is based, primarily, on the assumption that the 
present outside Palestine are of Palestinian race and 
consequently entitled to return to their homeland ?—Yours, etc., 
ed the T. S. B. Wrt1ams (Lt.-Col., retd.). 
ation. East India United Service Club, 
nt, all St. James’s Square, S.W. 1. 
atters, July 8th. 
spend on Support of the Jews is based primarily on the ground of 
i that right 7 We do not regard them as having any absolute 
uredly B over the Gens ee' ern But a vast number of Jews all 
hen 8 & ardently desire oe 00 ha the country as their “‘ homeland,” and 
to be Us 8 fact of, estat lish themselves there, and that seems to 
they of immense importance. We believe that, feeling as 
must pee they can contribute in a way that no one else can to the 
nerous By, is Fema of Palestine and the civilisation of Western Asia. 
-esults Possibility of service to the world that, in our view, 











really justifies their claim to citizenship in Palestine, provided 
always that that citizenship is shared fairly with the other 
inhabitants of the country. It is our business to hold the scales 
evenly, and the Jews’ business to win the respect and co-operation 
of the Arabs. We believe that to be the aim of all the reasonable 
Zionists, and, until it is clear that there is no hope of their 
succeeding, we shall encourage their efforts and their aspirations. 
—Ep. N.S.] 


THE TREVETHIN REPORT 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Tue New Statesman has in the past recognised the 
supreme importance of energetically tackling the venereal 
menace, and both by articles and by opening its columns to a 
prolonged correspondence on the subject has materially assisted 
the anti-venereal campaign. 

Tue New STATESMAN must, therefore, welcome the Trevethin 
Report, which has been accepted by both parties in the long 
drawn out controversy. Until the publication of the Trevethin 
Report, and its acceptance by the National Council for Com- 
bating Venereal Disease, and the Society for the Prevention of 
Venereal Disease, regrettable disunion occurred as to the best 
policy and the most advantageous methods to be adopted for 
tackling this grave danger to national health. The National 
Council for Combating Venereal Disease deserve the gratitude, 
both of the public and of the medical profession, for their present 
broadminded acceptance and recognition of immediate self- 
disinfection as one of the important methods for preventing 
venereal disease. Such an acceptance of the essential basis of 
our policy had been previously withheld by them, and on 
5th June, 1922, when addressing the Plymouth Congress of the 
Royal Institute of Public Health, I concluded with the words: 

With official recognition from the National Council for Combating 
Venereal Disease, of the importance of immediate self-disinfection, 
every obstacle to cordial co-operation between the two Societies 
would disappear, and a door would be opened to a coalition of the 
two Societies, a coalition in which each Society would work along 
its own lines towards the common goal, and in which each member 
of the coalition would support the efforts of the other. 


This hope of mine in June, 1922, has been realised in June, 
1923, and as the initiator of the Society for the Prevention of 
Venereal Disease, I look forward with confidence to a loyal 
comradeship between the two Societies in their endeavour to 
further the recommendations of the Trevethin Committee. If 
these recommendations are carried into effect by the Ministry 
of Health, there is every reason to hope that within a few years 
this terrible menace to the health of the nation will be very greatly 
lessened.—Yours, etc., H. WansrEy Bay ty. 
143 Harley Street, W. 1. 
July 9th. 


DIVORCE LAW REFORM 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Srtr,—As you have been kind enough ever since the foundation 
of Tue New StTaTesMAN, to promote the cause of divorce law 
reform, perhaps you will allow me a little space on the subject 
of the measure which now receives the Royal Assent. Far 
from promoting sex equality in the matter of divorce, it enables 
any unscrupulous woman to marry one husband after another, 
and by refusing sexual intercourse to extract alimony from any 
husband or husbands, who in these untoward circumstances may 
commit adultery. I may add that, if adultery were not made 
the indispensable condition precedent to divorce, the whole 
problem of divorce reporting would be solved. 

The worst victims of our divorce law are those whose spouses 
have vanished and those who suffer from continuous cruelty. 
For them there is still no remedy, because they cannot prove 
adultery. 

Those who, like myself, have worked for nearly twenty years 
in the cause of reform, are forcibly reminded of the line, ** Par- 
turiunt montes; nascetur ridiculus mus.” The new statute 
satisfies the modern desire for divorce by consent, and the 
ancient prejudice in favour of adultery as a ritual act of divorce. 
It also preserves all the vested interests of adultery, to wit, the 
King’s Proctor, the specialist divorce lawyer, the private inquiry 
agent, and possibly some hotel proprietors—representing an 
expenditure of moe Me half a million sterling a year. It is, 
therefore, far from a simple step to progress, though it has the 
obvious merit of abolishing the expense of restitution proceedings. 
But it certainly does not promote the greater happiness of the 
greater number, and it would be lamentable if any sincere 
divorce law reformer were to consider that anything like reform 
has been achieved .— Yours, etc., E, S. P. Haynes. 

July 7th. 
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BRITISH AGRICULTURE AND WHEAT 
PRICES 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


S1r,—It is very amusing of Mr. Lennard to put upascarecrow, 
label it “‘ Fordham,” and pass a pleasant half-hour throwing 
(literary) stones at it; it is even more amusing to watch him. 
I might leave it there; but I suppose there are people who 
believe that the dummy figure somehow stands for the policy 
with which my name has become associated, and perhaps I 
ought to reply. 

Mr. Lennard, I think, misses the point in each of his three 
main contentions ; his most serious error, and the only one 
that effects my argument, is the suggestion that a sum of 
£17,800,000 will be paid by the consumer or out of taxation. 
It will be provided by savings in cost of distribution, and will, 
in part, be available for reducing cost to the consumer or, if 
preferred, in relieving taxation. 

My criticism of Mr. Lennard’s attitude is not, however, 
primarily on details ; it is basic. May I put it thus? When 
one writes a letter to the Press, or makes the speech of a lawyer 
in court, or of a politician in Parliament, one can do as Mr. 
Lennard does. One can select from the mass of the facts that 
go to form human life such items as one thinks fit and build 
up a theoretic argument on them. But when one comes to 
practical life, one cannot do this. You cannot take figures 
without considering, in all their aspects, the facts they represent ; 
you cannot consider finance without economics, nor economics 
without the social, moral and spiritual elements of life. 

There is, of course, something really important behind this 
screen of words. It is this. A complete proposal for taking 
agriculture and our food supplies out of our industrial system 
has been collaborated. It seems to me probable that the 
scheme is a sound one ; some people, on whose judgment I rely, 
confirm that view. If its underlying theory is true, it will, 
there can be no doubt, result, on adoption, in a national saving 
of the almost incredible waste in distribution and under-produc- 
tion (the estimated figure is at least £400,000,000 a year), in 
fixing and reducing food prices to the consumer, in large increase 
of employment, in development of home trade, and in creating 
solidarity and stability in agriculture—a matter of great social 
and economic importance. There will probably be other 
subsidiary advantages.—Yours, etc., MONTAGUE ForDHAM. 

40 Well Walk, Hampstead. 

July 10th. 


THE UNKINDEST CUT 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN, 

Srr,—Your reviewer—I quote from memory—challenges me 
to deny that “the Rose” in my novel Life is “‘ the society 
called the Carbonari.”” I must really decline always to adjudicate 
on this charming new craze in reviewing called fitting the cap. 
But what does the society called the Carbonari think of this 
latest effort ? For my Rose was a very pretentious, insincere, 
salacious, cowardly and king-damning society. The record— 
and, however poor it is, the only record—contains nothing more 
creditable of the Rose. And yet, as the now compulsorily with- 
drawn Mr. Harwood used to say in the days of his pride, we are 
to believe in a likeness recognisable by every reader! And 
this in THE New StratesMAn of the society called the Carbonari ! 
Et tu, Brute ? 

I am sorry, because despite your reviewer's identification of 
me with some discreditable person, I rather admire the Ajax-like 
way in wnich he has bestridden the body of my late assailant 
who, it is pathetic to learn, need never have partaken of that 
fatalleek ! But surely I need not plead in vain with so chivalrous 
an opponent to spare the society called the Carbonari? Alas : 

“°*Tis dangerous when the baser nature comes 
Between the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites.” 
—Yours, etc., Esmt WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. 
Mathura, Kitsbury, Berkhamsted. 
July 10th. 


INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE ACT 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The scandals existing in the industrial life assurance 
system are to be ended once and for all by the new Act, and the 
abuses practised upon the working classes finally extinguished. 





re 






A quiet perusal by even a novice in the work of life ASSUTANee of 
the varied provisions of the present Act must discount the hope 
of any radical improvement in the existing state of thj 
The Act is already regarded as an abortion. It is more, it js 
really deceptive, inasmuch as it promises relief and protectig, 
to the millions of small policy-holders and fails to do so, The 
only real advantage is the granting of surrenders and fy 
policies to prevent the wholesale lapsing of policies in Certain 
conditions ; but as this does not operate until five years OF fo, 
present holders are not likely to obtain much benefit thereftop, 
The ill-conceived “‘ War Bond policy” can be revised by the 
Government official, but as hundreds of thousands of they 
policies have already lapsed and the premiums paid ther, 
been confiscated, no redress can be obtained for the same. 

Expenses of management (44 per cent. of the premium income} 
are left untouched and untroubled. Huge dividends to th 
proprietary companies’ shareholders have soared up and 
since the Parmoor inquiry. One company alone paid last year 
a 62} per cent. dividend income tax free (really an 80 per cent, 
one) on a capital of a million, of which only £6,700 had bee 
found in actual cash by the original shareholders. These Original 
shareholders had had a total of some 15,000 per cent. on this 
original capital. 

These huge profits point to the fact that the sums assured ar 
miserably inadequate to the premiums paid, that profit to 
the proprietors is of more importance to the shareholders than 
to the policy-holders, and that exploitation is going forwar 
at an amazing rate, to our national discredit.—Yours, etc., 

156 Pershore Road, CHARLES ELTON, 

Edgbaston. 
July 10th. 












Miscellany 


THE GRAMOPHONE 


HERE is a new monthly paper, of which I 
have just seen the second number, called 
The Gramophone. It is edited by Compton 
Mackenzie, and costs 6d. It contains an 
excellent article on Galli-Curci, the great coloratura 
soprano, who is only known to English music-lovers 
from gramophone records, as she has never (to my 
knowledge) sung in this country. This article contains 
a list of Galli-Curci records graded into four classes in 
an intelligent manner. The writer, I am glad to see, 
shares my own predilection for the older Italian operas— 
the works of Bellini, Rossini, Donizetti, and the early 
and middle Verdi—and also includes a lovely Aria by 
Bizet, Comme autrefois dans la nuit sombre, from 
Pécheurs de Perles. When Sir Thomas Beecham pro 
duced Bizet’s Fair Maid of Perth, most of the crits 
declared against it—some affecting to despise it # 
sugary stuff. Well, this contempt may have beet 
genuine, but I have no great faith in the musical judg 
ment of those who showed it. There is room for 
kinds of music, and although Bizet is not a Bach or 
Beethoven, and although no one but Nietzsche would 
dream of rankjng him with Wagner, he was first-rate 
of his kind. There is nothing more stupid than th 
craze for standardisation in art. Original Bizet } 
better than imitation Bach or Wagner, and better also 
than original Puccini; but many of those who despis 
The Fair Maid of Perth are enthusiastic admirers af 
Madame Butterfly, so that we can only say that, like the 
now extinct Kaffir, they are one-eyed. 
In the course of some sensible remarks about oper 
in the same paper, a writer, signing himself “*Z,” says 
I redde* in an Italian paper the other day the account 0! 
a conference of operatic bigwigs in Milan summoned 
discuss the problem why Italian opera was ceasing to attract. 
I can give them the answer straight away. Italian opera 5 
ceasing to attract because Italian opera nowadays 


Puccini, Leoncavallo and Mascagni everywhere except 3 
Italy itself; indeed, I might go further and say that 


England it means Puccini only . . . 





























we 


* Owing to the confusion due to the present and pate 


of this verb being alike spelt “read,” why should we 
return to the old form of “redde” for the preterite? 
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“7,” is also sound on the bad selection of violin records 
made by the principal gramophone companies. The 
majority of gramophone enthusiasts, who have got so 
far as to develop a taste for violin playing (and the solo 
yiolin sounds infinitely better on the gramophone than 
the piano or the orchestra), are lamentably ignorant of 
music, and, in choosing a record, simply turn up the 
name of the most famous violinist known to them. 
Kreisler, Mischa Elman and Heifetz appear in every 

ophone catalogue, and in spite of the fortunes 
which the sale of these records brings to these few lucky 
players, I should, if I were Heifetz, blush to see the 
trash that stands opposite my name. I do not so much 
mind Kreisler and Mischa Elman playing their frivolous 
little pieces, but that one of the rarest violinists of all 
time should go down to oem unrecorded in the mass 
of great music that might be heard by the millions who 
gramophones to-day, and will possess them 
to-morrow, is very much to be regretted. 


Heifetz has done one movement of the delightful 
Symphonie Espagnole, by Lalo, for “‘ His Master’s Voice.” 
Is it impossible for the company to get him to do the 
rest? No doubt Heifetz is expensive, and there may 
not be at present a remunerative sale for Heifetz in 
the best work of Mozart, Bach, Beethoven and Brahms, 
but surely it would be a good speculation to invest at 
least in a single concerto by each of those four composers! 
I have also another suggestion to make. Heifetz is, 
I suppose, the most expensive of all violinists, but I can 
give “His Master’s Voice” the name of another violinist, 
not so well known as yet, who seemed to me, when I 
heard him, to be in the front rank, and superior to both 
Kreisler and Mischa Elman. His name is Toscha Seidel. 
The gramophone company which commissions Toscha 
Seidel to make records of the Beethoven and Brahms 
concertos, the finest Beethoven and Brahms sonatas 
(with a really fine pianist), and a good selection from 
Corelli, Bach, Mozart, Reger and Debussy will have a 
most valuable asset. 


Ihave never yet been able to enjoy pianoforte playing 
through the gramophone, so that the lists and the names 
of famous pianists in the catalogues leave me cold, but 
I can imagine the harpsichord, on account of its plucked 
string tone, coming through much better; so I hope 
that some gramophone company will have the foresight 
to take advantage of our fortunate possession of Mrs. 
Gordon Woodhouse to secure from her a more compre- 
hensive range of English and Continental sixteenth and 
seventeenth century harpsichord pieces. Mrs. Wood- 
house has a large repertory of lovely things, which she 
plays exquisitely, and all should be put upon record. 


The vocal section of gramophone records is perhaps 
more extensive and better chosen than any other, but 
there is still room for great improvement. I cannot 
remember, for example, seeing any records of Miss 
Dorothy Silk, who is one of the few English singers 
whom I enjoy hearing. There is a great deal of old 
English and Italian music which Miss Silk sings wonder- 
fully, and the best of it should be recorded. I do not 
know whether Miss Silk’s is a good gramophone voice 
ornot, but, unless it is not, she should at once be appropri- 
ated by some enterprising company, and she should be 
recorded in no song later than the Battle of Waterloo. 
All gramophone companies missed a rare oppor- 
tunity when Madame Geni Sadero was in London a year 
or two ago, singing from her wonderful collection of 
old Italian folk songs. Madame Sadero is still accessible 
in Italy, she plays her own accompaniments, and I 
Suggest that it would be good business for “‘ His Master's 
Olce or another firm to get Mme. Sadero to make a 
number of records. 


om, cannot leave this subject without congratulating 
fhe Gramophone on its reviewer of new records, who 
signs himself ‘“‘ James Caskett,” and in the current 
issue Passes criticism on no fewer than sixteen new 


records, with an invariable musical sensibility, intelli- 
gence and freedom from “cliqueism.” “James Caskett”’ 
really knows what he is talking about and, while he 
remains as The Gramophone’s censor of records, that 
paper will be worth buying, simply as a reliable guide 
to the best of the new records. As an example of 

James Caskett’s” methods I select the following 
extracts : 


Vocalion—C.01090. Celys Beralta (Soprano). : 
Titania” (Polonaise), from Mignon (Thomas), 
Mme. Beralta pons meg what is known as une voix blanche. 

It is the kind of voice which, in its cold-blood instrumental 
quality, is peculiarly irritating to those unfortunates, as I 
must think them, who hate all coloratura singing. There is 
something in the voice that suggests a doll singing, and a 
good song for her would be “ Les Oiseaux dans la charmille,”’ 
the doll’s song from the Contes d@Hoffmann. It is with 
trembling that I confess to a preference for voices with 
rather more human feeling, for I quite understand that 
the true coloratura enthusiast will say that this preference 
proves me to have no real understanding of this kind of 
singing ; that the root of the matter is not in me. A com- 
parison of this record, which is an extremely good one, with 
that of Mme. Galli-Curci singing the same song will be very 
instructive from this point of view. 

His Master’s Voice.—2-053209. Dame Clara Butt (Con- 
tralto): “Il Segreto per essere felici,” from Lucrezia Borgia 
(Donizetti). 

This record, which costs 12s. 6d., may be recommended to 
admirers of Dame Clara Butt’s singing. The reproduction is 
- The interpretation and phrasing are to me incom- 
prehensible. 


I wish The Gramophone and the gramophone every 
success. They ought to do a great deal to improve the 
musical taste of the country. W. J. TuRNER, 


“To son 


CORSICA BOSWELL” 


AD any country-fellow, with an itch for information, 

H chanced to find himself in Piccadilly in the month 

of October, 1769, and encountered some London 

acquaintance, and enquired of him, curiously, whether he 

could tell him anything about one Boswell, the answer he 
would have received might easily have been as follows: 

“Why, you must mean ‘Corsica Boswell,’ the scatter- 
brained Scot, who last month made a fool of himself by 
attending the Shakespeare Festival at Stratford-upon-Avon 
in the ridiculous garb of an armed Corsican Chief, wearing a 
scarlet waist coat and breeches, with a cap or bonnet, with 
* Viva la libe rta ’ embroidered on its front, and flourishing a 
staff, with a bird carved upon it to represent the Bard of 
Avon, and spouting a poem of his own composition, urging 
England to espouse the cause of Paoli, struggling to be free 
from the Genoese.” 

Since 1769, the notoriety that Boswell, to his intense and 
unrestrainable joy, had achieved for himself by ais visit to 
Corsica and the publication of his “Tour,” has been 
swallowed up by the world-wide fame he has secured by 
his Life of Dr. Johnson. 

But it is well that we should be reminded, by the appear- 
ance of this charming little book, that Boswell began his 
eager pursuit after Glory, with Paoli, the “land-louper,” as 
Lord Auchinleck most unjustly called him, though he was 
in the end destined to reach Immortality (or what passes 
for such in literary circles) by attaching himself to “an auld 
dominie, who keepit a schiile, and ca’ad it an acaademy.” 

Corsica Boswell has now become for us Johnson’s Boswell, 
or even Boswell’s Johnson} 

Mr. Roberts and the Cambridge Press"have wisely enough 
reprinted only the Tour, which makes up a slim volume, 
and have discarded that ‘“ Account of Corsica" which 
occupies no fewer than two hundred and eighty three pages 





* The Journal of a Tour to Corsica; and Memoirs of Pascal Paoli. 
By James Boswell, Esq. With an Introduction by S. C. Roberts. 
Cambridge University Press. 6s. 
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in the Third Edition printed by Edward and Charles Dilly 
for the proud Authour (for we must not leave out the “‘u”’) 
in 1769. 

Mr. Roberts’ introduction is short and agreeable, but 
(for a reviewer must be allowed his grumble) he would have 
done well had he added half a page pursuing the fate and 
fortunes of both Corsica and Paoli, after Boswell’s departure, 
for no reader of the Tour can fail to have had his interest 
in the island and the islander most deeply stirred. 

If, however, any such reader wishes to know more about 
Corsica and Paoli, now is his time; for it so happens that 
the thoughts of many Englishmen and women have been 
momentarily directed towards one of our greatest soldiers, 
the gallant and glorious Sir John Moore. 

In 1904, the diary of this most charming of men was 
published in two volumes, under the skilful and friendly 
editorship of Major-General Sir J. F. Maurice (Edward 
Arnold). 

Sir John Moore may be said to have begun his career in 
Corsica, and the first one hundred and eighty-four pages of 
his diary are mostly concerned with the affairs of that 
island, which, after it had been ceded to the French in 1769, 
was twenty-four years afterwards ceded to England, who 
entrusted its government, not to Paoli, or to the military, 
but to that “ Whiggish Pittite,” Sir Gilbert Elliot (the first 
Lord Minto), whose notions of governing Corsica consisted 
in turning a cold shoulder upon Paoli, in severely snubbing 
Sir John Moore, and in establishing, throughout a vendetta- 
ridden island, that Palladium of British Liberty, “ Trial by 
Jury.” Corsica, we need hardly add, is now French 
territory. 

But all this is post-Boswellian. On the 8rd of August, 
1768, Boswell, aged 23, was despatched by his father to 
study law at Utrecht for two years. One cannot but 
remember how Bartoline Saddletree, in the Heart of Mid- 
lothian, had ardently desired this great advantage: ‘“‘ What 
*gar my father no send me to Utrecht.” But Boswell was 
made of other materials, and had thoughts beyond the 
Pandects, and as soon as his first law term was over set 
out on those travels which conducted him to Voltaire at 
Ferney, and Rousseau in the Wilds of Neufchatel. He 
crossed the Alps, and spent some time in Italy, and there it 
was that, armed with an introduction from Rousseau, he 
proceeded to Corsica and had, sometime in September, 1765, 
his first interview with Paoli : 

When I at last came within sight of Sollacaro where Paoli was» 

I could not help being under considerable anxiety. My ideas of 

him had been greatly heightened by the conversation I had held 

with all sorts of people on the island, they having represented 
him to be as something above humanity. I had the strongest 
desire to see so exalted a character, but I feared I should be unable 
to give a proper account why I had presumed to trouble him with 

a visit, and that I should sink to nothing before him. I almost 

wished to go back without seeing him, and these workings of sen- 


sibility employed my mind till I rode through the village and came 
up to the house where he was lodged. 


I was shown into Paoli’s room, and was struck with his appearance. 

He is tall, strong and well made ; of a fair complexion, a sensible 

free and open countenance, and a manly and noble carriage. He 

was then in his fortieth year. He was dressed in green and gold. 

- - » He asked me what my commands were for him. I presented 

him with a letter from Count Rivarola, and when he had read it, 

I showed him my letter from Rousseau. He was polite, but very 

reserved. I had stood in the presence of many a prince (?) but I 

never had such a trial as in the presence of Paoli. I have already 

said he was a great physiognomist—he looked at me with a steadfast, 
keen and penetrating eye as if he searched my very soul. 

It is plain from this and other passages that Paoli regarded 
Boswell with some suspicion, and indeed, long after, in 1782, 
when Paoli was in England and had @ conversation with 
Miss Burney, the General told her, as she records in her 
diary, that when 

Boswell came to my country and fetched me some letters of 
recommendation I was of the belief that he might be an impostor, 
and I supposed in my mind he was an espy, for I look away from 
him, and in a moment I look to him again, and I behold his tablets. 

Oh! he was to the work of writing down all I was tosay! Indeed, 


I 





I was uneasy. But soon, I discover he was no impostor, and 1 
espy, and I only find I was myself the monster he had come ty 
disarm. 

Bozzy and his tablets had always some initial difficultig 
to conquer. Paoli thought he was a spy, and Johnson 
soon knew that he was a Scot; but in both cases he pre. 
vailed ; and in a very short time Paoli and he were on the 
best of conversational terms, and Paoli even lent himah 
with rich furniture of crimson velvet, with broad gold lace. 
and thus mounted, Boswell was able to “ experience th 
pleasures of State and distinction with which mankind ap 
so strangely intoxicated.” 

Boswell’s conversations with his hero have much of the 
charm with which he was able to invest his famous talks 
with Johnson, e.g. : 

I ventured to reason like a libertine that I might be confirmej 
in virtuous principles by so illustrious a Preceptour. I made light 
of moral feelings. I argued that Conscience was vagueand uncertain 
and that there was hardly any Vice but what men might be found 
who have been guilty of it, without remorse. But, said he, there 
is no man who has not a horrour of some Vice. Different Vicg 
and different Virtues have the strongest impressions on different 
men. But Virtue in the abstract is the food of our hearts. 
Boswell’s second “illustrious Preceptour” would probably 

have dealt more harshly with this “‘libertinism” of his 
disciple, and bade him “cease his gabble” and not debauch 
such understanding as the Almighty had been pleased to 
give him! But the morality of the Corsican is not amiss, 

The general impression left upon the reader of these 
conversations, carried on mostly in Italian, with Paoli, is 
pleasant and favourable. Paoli may not have been quite 
the Plutarchian hero that Boswell thought him to be, but 
he was a better man than most leaders of revolt, and well 
deserved the pension of £1,200 a year that George the 
Third afterwards gave him. Good King George had the 
courage of his pensions, for did he not bestow them upon 
Rousseau, Johnson and Paoli? 

Boswell was, of course, a complete interloper in Corsican 
affairs, and had no mission or any kind of authority ; but 
he did not disguise his hopes that England would come to 
the rescue of his “‘ brave Islanders.’’ However, Lord Holland 
saw no reason why we should go to war because Mr. Boswell 
had gone to Corsica, and so it came about that shortly after 
Boswell came home Corsica, in 1769, was ceded to France. 
This entailed the consequence that when on the 15th of 
August in that year a man-child, christened Napoleon, 
was born in Ajaccio that child became on his birth a French 
citizen. Had Boswell been hearkened to, the Corsican 
ogre might have been an English citizen, and played his 
famous game of bowls, not so much with the half-cracked 
legitimate sovereigns of Europe, as with the numskulls of 
British politicians. Who can say what then would have 
happened ? No one! 

Boswell’s last days in Corsica were interfered with by @ 
sharp attack of ague, occasioned by his lodging in a romantic 
but ill-roofed castle. He was back in England in February, 
1766, and after some misadventures took Paoli’s repeated 
advice and got married to an admirable woman, who bore 
him excellent children. 

After the cession of Corsica to France Paoli came to 
England, and was introduced by Boswell to Dr. Johnson, 

















who greatly admired the general’s “ port and bearing,” and 
there can be no doubt that Paoli,like the “great Mel” in 
Evan Harrington, was a hero “ with a port.” ; 
Paoli, after Corsica had, as before mentioned, passed into 
the possession of England, returned full of hope to his 
beloved island, but only to be rebuffed by Sir Gilbert 
Elliot. Paoli returned to England in 1795, and died there 
in 1807, in the eighty-first year of his age, having thus 
outlived Boswell some twelve years. He was buried in the 
old Catholic cemetery in St. Pancras, but in 1867 his remains 
were removed to Corsica. His bust adorns Westminster 
Abbey, looking from the southern aisle towards Poets 
Corner. Dean Stanley says that this bust was erected 
Not merely from the general esteem in which he was held, but 
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from his close connection with the whole Johnsonian circle of whom 

he was the favourite. 

So both Boswell’s “Illustrious Preceptours,” Johnson 
and Paoli, are represented in Westminster Abbey, one by 
his bones, and the other by his bust. Bravo Bozzy! He 


should be there, too. 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


A MYSTERY 


ET women long for dainty things, 
Expecting twins—content am I: 
I want no more,no more than the sea 
Wants water, that was never dry. 
The ale was strong, and I had three, 
Three glasses only, on my soul ! 
I could have walked home straight, but still 
Preferred a proud, Atlantic roll. 


“Those stars in Heaven are frisking lambs, 
Not flocks of steady sheep,” I think ; 
“ Poets who call them flocks of sheep, 
Are fools, or either lie or drink.” 
As I said this, the earth broke up, 
And danced in parts, like living things ; 
Till, falling on their backs, I twirled 
Around and around, in countless rings. 


The worm may turn, it matters not, 
It helps the bird, and nothing more : 
I turned and turned, but still those parts 
Danced faster than they did before. 
Till, rolled and rocked to sleep at last, 
I lost, it seems, my senses nine : 
The sun stood still, in Joshua’s day, - 
But how the earth has danced, in mine ! 
W. H. Davies. 


Drama 
ONLY TWELVE YEARS 


HE most difficult period a fairly intelligent modern 
play has to live through, if it has any hope of 
living at all, is the period between its tenth and 

twentieth birthday. After that it becomes interesting to 
some extent as a specimen of past manners. In the case 
of Fanny’s First Play, though its age is only twelve years, 
this effect has been reached more quickly than if the inter- 
vening period had been a normal one. Its manners and its 
earnestness seem rather out of date already; it is at once 
more irritating and more amusing than it used to be; 
it “dates” in two ways, one good and the other not so 
good. The whole question of provincialism is very largely 
& question of the size of one’s province. It was possible 
to write a most amusing Regimental Review concerned 
almost entirely with the personal foibles of individuals— 
one’s Quartermaster-Sergeant, for instance, might in that 
case be a teetotaler. But suppose one’s review was written 
to be performed to various battalions in a Division, it is 
obvious that personalities had to some extent to give 
way to general truths—in this case it is obvious that one 
could not afford to miss a joke about rum at the Quarter- 
master-Sergeant’s expense. And it is possible to be 
erg in time as well as space. There are jokes in 

anny's First Play and still more important moments of 
oe which, while suitable to the times in which 
We. Were written, have almost lost their meaning to-day. 

€ can believe in Mrs. Knox’s religious convictions and 


Mr. Gilbey’s sensible and narrow worldliness because 
they are, with only slight alterations, true to life over long 
periods of time, but the daughter, who finds the earnest 
thrill of a convert in knocking out the teeth of policemen 
and wants to preach endlessly on the subject of her own 
emancipation, ceases to be either amusing or interesting 
and becomes very rapidly a bore. 

_But the production at the Everyman Theatre did not 
give Mr. Shaw anywhere near his due. The caste was 
very uneven. And the producer hardly seemed to see 
the necessity of always saying one thing at a time. A 
case of this occurs very noticeably in the scene between 
the two Gilbeys and the two Knoxes in the third act. 
Here Mrs. Knox is meant to be and is being entirely serious ; 
she is preaching a sermon and in many ways a very good 
sermon, too; she is at least entirely sincere and very 
fervent; she ought to be given her chance of trying to 
make this note sing out above the humour of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gilbey for the time. But all the while she is preaching 
Miss Margaret Yarde, as Mrs. Gilbey, and Mr. Edward 
Rigby, as Mr. Gilbey, are providing by extremely funny 
by-play a comic relief that kills her seriousness entirely. 
The audience all through this scene were laughing con- 
tinuously, and one could not blame them for it. The 
quiet nods of agreement from Mrs. Gilbey, the amusingly 
acted boredom and irritation of Mr. Gilbey were too much 
for them. But the effect of Mrs. Knox’s speech is ruined 
from the outset. 

Another cause of complaint is the casting of Darling 
Dora. Neither in accent nor manner does the character 
in the least convince us. And Darling Dora is important ; 
she was almost the chief joy of the first performance. She 
belongs to the permanent characters in history; she does 
not “ date’ in the least; she can be judged by the same 
standards to-day as she was in 1911 andin 10008B.c. But 
Darling Doras, however much they may enjoy life, hardly 
take it as a schoolgirl romp; they may be hilarious, but 
they know what they are about; théy may have good 
hearts, but they are not innocent suburbans playing at 
being shopgirls on Hampstead Heath. 

Even the excellent acting of Miss Margaret Yarde and 
Mr. Rigby upset the balance of the whole. In themselves 
they were both admirable; in fact, a better Mrs. Gilbey 
could certainly not be imagined. But their quiet efficiency 
made the other actors seem very amateurish. 

Nevertheless, there were moments that were very funny 
indeed. Even Shaw has seldom written a funnier speech 
than that of Duvallet explaining why he so much admires 
England : 

Your Country is a model to the rest of Europe. If you were a 
Frenchman, stifled with prudery, hypocrisy and the tyranny of 
the family and the home, you would understand how an enlightened 
Frenchman admires and envies your freedom, your broadminded- 
ness, and the fact that home life can hardly be said to exist in 
England. You have made an end of the Despotism of the parent ; 
the family council is unknown to you ; everywhere in these islands 
one can enjoy the exhilarating, the soul-liberating spectacle of 
men quarrelling with their brothers, defying their fathers, refusing 
to speak to their mothers. In France we are not men: we are 
only sons—grown-up children. Here one is a human being—an 
end in himself. 


And there are very many other things exceedingly 
amusing in it. What one is not sure of is the possible 
success of the play itself. It may be easier twenty years 
hence when we have ceased to be sore over our idiocies of 
yesterday. As it is, the self-conscious, “ preachy” side 
of the fight for individual liberty against respectability 
rasps our nerves at times excessively—probably because 
we ourselves were recently and even still are capable of 
the same self-righteous follies. The play, though very 
funny, seems at times intolerably intolerant. One feels 
more than ever that on the whole the laugh is on the side 
of youth, and that this youth deserves to have the 
laugh against it. The older people are really far less 
tyrannous than the young. Ratpeo WRiGHrt. 
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'T “\HEY were stirring days—the days of the Suffragettes. 
No one knew what they would be up to next. 
The crash of plate-glass shop-windows became a 

familiar sound; the sight of a dishevelled woman, half- 

carried, half-pushed along between two policemen, tugging 
and biting in an anguish of exultation and disgust, became 

a familiar sight. In the gutters of the streets all day long, 

wet or fine, stood shy girls, selling, in a kind of rapt 

miserable patience, propagandist literature; on boxes 
at the entrance of quiet squares, in the parks, bolder spirits 
were describing to blank-faced or jeering crowds the horrors 
of forcible feeding, the torture of “‘ the cat-and-mouse Act.” 

One morning we would read that Mr. Birrell had been 

felled by five amazons in St. James’s Park; the next, 

that Mr. Asquith had narrowly escaped being torn to pieces 
on some golf-links or being badly scratched at a Foreign 

Office party. Interrupted meetings, well or ill-aimed 

brickbats, blazing houses, damage to property and to male 

politicians of all sorts—the changes were rung on every 
variety of public nuisance, from the trivial to the dangerous. 

Once pouring from four furniture vans a little female band 

like Greeks from out the belly of the Trojan Horse, actually 

succeeded, in spite of a regiment of police, horse and foot, 
in invading the precincts of Parliament. The lobbies of the 
citadel rang with the shriek of whistles (in those days 
and in such places as ominous a sound as air-raid signals), 
when the scene, still classical, turned into the Rape of the 
Sabines. Brawny policemen clasped struggling matrons 
and maids, bore them away and set them down like dolls 
outside the gates. The prisons were full; the voices of 
even the most indefatigably sermonising magistrates were 
worn to stumps; the authorities were at their wits’ end, 
nor had it taken them long to get there. The Hunger 

Strike was winning. Authority had only one weapon left. 

It could only pump soup up the noses of women into their 

lungs and stomachs; not a pretty form of torture. The 

object of the police was to arrest as few raiders as possible ; 
they set these down and told them to go home. The 
women flung themselves again at the large blue men, 
battered and swore and scratched—till martyrdom was 


se cured. 
* * * 

They had two weapons ; the power to make themselves 
an intolerable nuisance and a hunger for martyrdom ; 
martyrdom was the most effective, the most precious 
weapon. 

* * * 

The funds behind the movement were inexhaustible. 
The campaign was a costly one, but the Suffragette coffers 
were never empty ; they were fed from the most unexpected 
sources. Quiet old maids who had been content to save for 
a favourite nephew, whose public spirit had taken the form 
of supporting a home for lost dogs or financing a society 
for prolonging the closed season for lobsters, recklessly 
contributed far more than their savings. The nondescript 
women one sees in hotels in bright blouses turning wearily 
the pages of out-of-date magazines sent cheques and cur- 
tailed their visits to Bexhill or Torquay. And, more dis- 
concerting, the cry “The Vote, the Vote!” appealed 
equally to the daughters and wives of men who flattered 
themselves they had allowed their womenfolk perfect 
freedom. Something had come between them and a 
daughter whose education they had inched and pinched 
to secure, between them and a wife whose views, they 
could have sworn, invariably decided every question of 
domestic importance. 

+ - * 

One Derby Day, as the horses were coming into the 
straight, a woman ducked under the railings and flung 
herself before them. She had mistimed her plunge; the 
group of leading horses had already passed her and she was 
struck by one of the horses which was out of the running. 








—— 






She was instantly killed. This “ futile ” and heroic demo. 
stration roused a great deal of feeling. It was tantamoyy 
to a threat to the male population that not only o 

political life in this country would be destroyed, but thy 
their favourite pleasures would be in constant jeo 

until this matter of “‘ The Vote ”’ was settled. Some dg 
later a long funeral procession wound its way slowly actog 
London from station to station with bands and ba 

I struck it in Shaftesbury Avenue and walked beside it t) 
St. Pancras, solemnified by the dull thump of the drug, 
and the wail of the fifes. What thousands of wome! 
What different types! Old and young, dowdy and smar, 
dignified and slatternly, intellectual, obviously public. 
spirited, haplessly the reverse, wearing the badges of th 
militants, wearing the ribbons of the constitutional women; 
movement, wearing the ribbons of everyday finery eke 
out with mourning .... I am ashamed to say I hay 
forgotten the name of the devoted suicidess in the 

black box, though I paid her then the homage of tear, 
“*'We are weak, we are weak,” wailed the fifes; ‘“ We ay 
strong, we are strong,” thumped the drums. Thousand 
of women and such different kinds of women! I became 
conscious of the vast urge behind this racketty, screaming 
movement. What a heterogeneous collection of motives, 
disappointments, grievances, humiliations, blunders had 
contributed to it and massed these thousands of women 












together. To most—to nearly all—the Vote was a symbul, 
* * * 
I have been reading Lady Astor’s speeches (My Tw 
Countries. Heinemann. 5s.) : 


In tragic hints here see what evermore 

Moves dark as yonder midnight ocean’s force, 
Thundering like ramping hosts of warrior horse, 
To throw that — — — upon the shore ! 


* * * 


No one can read these little speeches without being 
struck by their cleverness. The orator says that they 
come from the heart, disclaims indeed the use of any other 
organ; but there lies their cleverness. “I know that 
this welcome has nothing to do with me,” she says in her 
first speech upon American soil. “‘ Ever since I first 
entered the Mother of Parliaments I realised that I had 
ceased to be a person and had become a symbol. The 
safe thing about being a symbol is this—you realise that 
you of yourself can do nothing, but what you symbolise 
gives you courage and strength, and should give you 
wisdom. I certainly have been given courage and strength. 
I won’t say too much about wisdom.” Each speech is a 
straight talk full of lofty sentiment. ‘‘ Ever since woman's 
consciousness has looked beyond the material, man’s 
consciousness has feared her vaguely; he has gone to 
her for inspiration, he has relied on her for all that is best 
and most ideal in life, yet by sheer material force he has 
limited her.” It is for women to bring about universal 
peace and universal brotherhood; that is her political 
mission. This is Lady Astor’s theme. I doubt her 
postulates, and her eloquence is spoilt for me by remember 
ing that having divorced her first husband on the vaguest 
grounds she spoke as eloquently against relaxing 
harshness of our divorce laws. 

* * * 


The Hawthornden Prize has been awarded to Mr. David 
Garnett’s Lady into Fox, an admirable choice. Lady ils 
Foz is not only a perfectly told story but a unique one. 
The kind of entertainment it offered was new. It wi 
live because it is unique. It is not an important book @ 
the sense of being a book likely to influence other writes 
or its readers in any respect. It is just a book by itself; 
a curiosity and a delight. It is consequently a very 
difficult book to follow up. It would be absurd to pity 
an author who has written a little masterpiece, but when 
one thinks of Mr. Garnett sitting down to write again one 
cannot help feeling that his predicament is unen 
He cannot repeat himself. It is doubtful if mankind wants 
another story of the kind even if it is as good. One 
enough. On the other hand, if he strikes out on another 
line altogether, Lady into Fox will be a millstone round the 
neck of his success, much as Erewhon was in the case 
Samuel Butler. His readers will expect from him some 
thing different but just as original, and that will be very 
hard to supply. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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COLLIN 


48.PALL MALL, S.W. 


PROFESSOR RICHET. 
THIRTY YEARS OF 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


25/- net. 
The most important work on psychic phenomena 
published since the war. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PIRACY.” 
MICHAEL ARLEN. 


THESE CHARMING PEOPLE. 
/6 net. 


“Belgravia’s best seller.”"—Cassell’s Weekly. 


“EB. EB. ML” 


EVERYBODY’S LAWN 
TENNIS BOOK. 


10/6 net. 


“There are many good things in this book which are 
practical and which will help the beginner to start 
right."—S. N. Doust in The Daily Mail. 


MICHAEL FARBMAN. 


BOLSHEVISM. IN RETREAT. 
15/- net. 


_ “He lias got the whole story into a volume, absorb- 
ingly interesting in every chapter; a volume that must 
be read."—New Leader. 


ROLAND DORGELES. ” 


SAINT MAGLIORE. 
7/6 net. 


A brilliantly original novel by the author of “Croix 
de Bois.” It was an enormous success in France. 


CONAL O’RIORDAN. 


ROWENA BARNES. 
7/6 net. 


“One of the wittiest, brightest, and most polished 
books you will come upon in a blue moon.”—Outlook. 


E. WINGFIELD STRATFORD. 
LIFE. 
7/6 net. 


A somewhat fiery controversy is raging about this 
brilliant book. 


COLLINS’ “ PRACTICAL HOME ” 
SERIES. 
Vol. I. By CADOGAN ROTHERY. 
FURNISHING A SMALL HOUSE OR 


FLAT. 
8/6 net. 


Vol Il. Mrs. M. VINCE. 
DECORATION AND CARE OF THE 


6/- net. 
“ — ° ° ° 
Messrs. Collins’ ‘ Practical Home’ series promises to 
of invaluable service to home decorators and those 


anxious to secure as nearly as possible a ‘home 
beautiful.’”"—Aberdeen Press. 



































XT. FISHER UNWIN’'S 
LIST. 


THE MAN OF PROMISE: 
Lord Rosebery. A Critical Study 
By E. T. RAYMOND, Author of “ Uncensored Cele- 
brities,” &c. Cloth, 10s. net. 


Mr. Raymond here discusses in all its aspects the baffling character 
of one of the most interesting personalities of modern times. 


THE LOG OF A SPORTSMAN 
By E. H. D. SEWELL. Iilustrated. Cloth, 15s. net. 


The author, a well-known cricketer, and cricket and Rugby football 
authority, writes on a variety of subjects of interest. The volume is 
freely illustrated with sporting photographs of celebrated players, etc. 


A WHITE WOMAN AMONG 


THE MASAI 
By MARGUERITE MALLETT. Illustrated. loth, 


21s. net. 
The author here gives us an insight into the Masai character and 
mode of living, and tells of many thrilling encounters with wild and 
ferocious beasts. 


INSTINCTS OF THE HERD IN 


PEACE AND WAR 
By W. TROTTER. (Eighth Impression.) Cloth, 
8s. 6d. net. 


“Tt is a balanced and inspiring study of one of the prime factors 
of human advance.”—The Times. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE 


From Czsar’s Invasion to The Battle of Waterloo. 
By MARY DUCLAUX. 6s. 6d. net. (Fifth Impression.) 


MEMORIES OF LATER YEARS 


By OSCAR BROWNING. With a portrait frontis- 
piece. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE WELSH PEOPLE 


Chapters of their Origin, History, Laws, Language, 
Literature and Characteristics 

By JOHN RHYS, M.A., and DAVID BRYNMOR 
JONES, LL.B. With two Maps. Cloth, 10s. net. 


THE HANDY REFERENCE ATLAS 


OF THE WORLD 
Edited by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, M-C., M.A., 
F.R.G.S. Tenth Edition, revised and brought up to 
date. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. Also issued bound in 
morocco, 15s. net and 21s, net. 


JERSEY: AN ISLE OF ROMANCE 
By BLANCHE B. ELLIOTT. Illustrated with 
Etchings by H. V. Epce and with a Frontispiece by 
Epmunp Biamptep. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


PICTURESQUE GREECE 


Architecture, Landscape, Life of the People 
With 176 full-page Illustrations in Photogravure. 
Cloth, 21s. net. 


PICTURESQUE SPAIN 


A Companion Volume. 21s. net. 


ENGLISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


An Elementary Handbook by A. FREEMAN SMITH 
Architect. With 12 Plates. Cloth, 5s. net. (Secon 
Impression.) 


WOMAN AND MARRIAGE 
By MARGARET STEPHENS. With a preface by 
Dr. Mary Scharlieb. Third Edition. Cloth, 6s. net. 


Seventh Impression.) 
“ We commend this work to all who want a full account in simple 
words of the physical facts of married life.”"—Spectator. 











Write for descriptive booklet on The Uniform Edition of 
Children’s Books by 


E. NESBIT. 
Sent post free on request. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 
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THE DREAM AND THE BUSINESS 


Life of George Cadbury. By A. G. Garpiner. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 


Almost half our current literature (including vers libre and 
the Law Reports) deals with the alluring topic of wealth. 
The fiction of the subject is, of course, mainly written by 
Mr. Arnold Bennett. But even in the bleak region of fact 
there is a whole group of periodicals which, nominally devoted 
to making public the arcana of the cinema industry, set them- 
selves hebdomadally to disclose to awe-struck housemaids the 
immense sums of money earned by those more favoured mem- 
bers of their sex whose life is spent in grimacing at “ close- 
ups” or in escapes from drowning (with real water). It is 
the income of these agile young ladies, rather than their pet 
iguana or their gymnastic accomplishments, which engages 
public attention; and a mass of odd publications ministers 
to this strange interest. Even the austere art of letters has 
been infected by this curious enquiry; and there are now 
several papers in which one may periodically gratify one’s 
curiosity as to the income of one’s favourite writer. An 
earlier generation was satisfied with the simpler information 
that he had recently completed his Loamshire home at Little 
Sneethings, that he was never without a pocket Horace, that 
he was happiest on the home-farm among his pigs, and that 
in his tweeds he looked every inch a novelist. These tepid 
personalia were enough for our fathers. But their sons, 
anxious (as they are always proclaiming themselves) to get 
down to brass tacks, want something more. The age of 
Leverhulme and Zaharoff is not prepared to admire a writer 
for his style or for his wife’s connections, or even for his chintz 
and fumed-oak drawing-room. They want to know how much 
the fellow makes out of it; and their eager questionings are 
answered by the modern literary Press, which week by week 
unfolds the new plutocracy of letters. It is supremely success- 
ful, because it has found the exact measure of our interests. 
We all want, however much we may conceal our craving, to 
know about rich men—even if they write books. 

The bibliography of this pleasing subject has come latterly 
to consist of a series of almost uniform biographies of wealthy 
people. 
becoming monotonous. Readers of these works are rarely 
troubled with that opening chapter, which deals, in terms 
familiar to all students of biography, with the absorbing topic 
of Ancestors, because the subjects of this class of appreciation 
rarely have any. The more usual opening is a section upon 
Early Struggles, in which the infant Croesus begins to exercise 
his famous aptitude for making money upon the unpromising 
material afforded by his humble beginnings. Follows a 
strenuous interlude in the commercial arena (with personal 
appreciations by his private book-keeper, the trustees in his 
first and second bankruptcies, and the local Commissioners of 
Income Tax), and the slow dawning of the glorious day which 
saw his baronetcy, the Royal Visit, and the final splendours of 
the Gilded Chamber. 

But Mr. Gardiner’s book is not quite like that. In the 
first place, George Cadbury insisted obstinately upon having 
ancestors, quite interesting ancestors. One of them was killed 
at Bannockburn, a scandalous departure from the family’s 
otherwise blameless record in connection with small nations, 
Another learned the German flute ; but he subsequently deferred 
to family protests and discarded this sensual instrument, 
George Cadbury’s father set the tone of social service, which 
has happily become hereditary, with a vigorous campaign 
against the abomination of “the climbing boys’ who swept 
the chimneys of the Industrial Revolution. And so the course 
was open for the clear-eyed young visionary who entered the 
world in 1839 and remained in it until last year. His first 
step was to postpone his vision for a few years and to build 
up, with his brother Richard, a business which, measured by 
worldly standards, was highly successful. Their effort was 
made in the golden age of commercial endeavour, when the 
twin figures of Samuel Smiles and John Stuart Mill beamed 
down on private enterprise from the starry empyrean of 
Victorian economics. Their product rose by stages from 
“*a comforting gruel . . . only one-fifth of it was cocoa, the 
rest being potato starch, sago flour, and treacle,” until it 
reached those heights of perfection to which only the imagina- 
tion of trained advertisement-writers can follow it. The 
business turned several awkward corners; the world became 

slowly aware of the name of Cadbury ; and the happy members 
of the firm were able to devote themselves to the dispersal 
(which interested them far more than the accumulation) of 
their fortunes. That is, perhaps, the feature which dis- 


They follow, in most cases, a pattern which is rapidly | 


———< 


tinguishes this biography from other studies of successful meg, 
Mr. Gardiner is able to write a chapter on “ The Spending of 
Wealth,” a topic on which few biographers of millionaires 
could embark without a blush. 

The whole interest of his story lies in the picture of Nine. 
teenth Century good works upon which George Cadbury entereq 
with enormous gusto. Adult schools, meeting-houses, and mode] 
villages poured from his cornucopia on a startled community, 
as he returned once more to his vision and followed (as Lon 
Tennyson wrote of a far less deserving magician) the gleam, 
It is a queer and rather impressive spectacle which Mr, 
Gardiner diagnoses in a cryptic quotation from Lord Rosebery, 
That master of Asiatic prose once defined Cromwell as “, 
practical mystic,” and Mr. Gardiner applies his rather meaning. 
less expression to George Cadbury. One prefers to see in his 
career a lively epitome of Victorian social endeavour. The 
magnificent impulses of his generosity were all kept well within 
the frame of the existing social order. His boldest experi. 
ments in industrial organisation rarely strayed into a region 
beyond the charts of strictly private enterprise. But within 
the limits of his age he worked with astonishing vigour for 
social justice, although it is with a faint shock of surprise that 
one learns from his biographer that “ he dreamed of the Merrie 
England where the old passion for wholesome revelry was 
recaptured.” One is left with a sneaking fear that, in the 
long run, the wholesomeness might have exceeded the revelry, 

The study of his political career is full of interest. Birming- 
ham in the middle of the last century was an unrivalled field 
for public spirit ; and when his interests expanded into national 
politics, one gets a sudden view of those distant peaks, beneath 
which lie the hidden sources of the Nonconformist Conscience, 
His interest was in principles rather than in causes; and 
although a thorough Liberal, his principles impelled him both 
to refuse the offer of a seat by Mr. Gladstone and to assist the 
Independent Labour Party in its early days because “ we want 
a hundred working men in Parliament.” His own attitude 
was fundamentally that of the Free Churches, and even in 
the strange days of December, 1916, he was writing to his son: 

As thou knows, I have always had some fear lest Lloyd George 
should be led away by his popularity, but so far he has remained 
loyal on essential principles ; he is still not ashamed to be a Free 

Churchman ; he still has the courage to attack England's greatest 

foe, the liquor traffic. ... 


That is a significant voice, because it puts into words one of 
those illogical, half-formed notions which determine the course 
of English politics. And yet one wonders (pace Lord Rosebery 
and Mr. Gardiner) whether it is precisely what Cromwell would 
have said. 

One has throughout the volume (and Mr. Gardiner, obedient 
to august counsels, confines himself to a single volume) the 
picture of an earnest, cheerful man making a great business, 
reading prayers, directing newspapers, or writing little notes 
to his children about the servants and the garden. On the 
Continent they would see in him only one more example of 
the invincible hypocrisy of the English. No foreigner, one 
proudly feels, would possibly comprehend the strange blend of 
spiritual and temporal which makes up Nonconformity. But 
then foreigners are so logical. Puitip GUEDALLA. 


LANDSCAPE AND VIGNETTE 


Landscape of Cytherea. By W. J. Turner. Chatto and Windus. 
4s. 6d. 


Sublunary. By Nancy Cunarp. Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 


There are in Mr. Turner’s volume the makings of a real book. 
Most modern verse is thankless stuff to try to criticise ; it is 
too accomplished, very often, to be called bad, too mediocre 
to be called anything else. But here it is easy to say what one 
likes and what one does not. To begin with the less pleasant 
side, Mr. Turner should certainly forswear italics for a twelve- 
month and a day. In such quantities they are hideous and 
meaningless ; as well close every sentence with a “ shriek- 
mark” (!). If he cannot impress us with the significance of a 
given line or stanza, certainly his printer cannot. Secondly, 
he has fits of a laboured, symbolistic obscurity, which mean 
very little to the ordinary reader, and which the ordinary reader, 
being human, comes to suspect of meaning very little. His 
suspicions are increased, not unjustly, when some of these 
oracular obscurities, being interpreted, prove not so very pro- 
found ; and after all, there is not much to choose in absurdity 
between the mountain that brings forth a mouse and the moul- 
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S. P.£.M. in the 
Daily Graphic aa 


r) 
O- IN 
DARK 


PLACES 
JOHN RUSSELL 


‘Those who have read ‘“‘ Where the 
Pavement Ends” are not likely to have 
forgotten the name of John Russell. His 
new stories have a very haunting quality 
about them. Mr. Russell sheds an atmos. 
phere and paints a background which gives 
a touch of distinction and a conviction of 
reality of the highest value to his work as 
a novelist."—W. ZL. Courtney in the Daily 
Telegraph. 7/6 net 


WHERE the PAVEMENT ENDS 
ow the come euthes — 


THIRTY anv ONE 
STORIES 


BY 
THIRTY AND ONE AUTHORS 


Arnold Bennett 

G. K. Chesterton 

a Galsworthy 
. W. Jacobs 


etc. etc. 
A collection of tales by many of the finest 
writers of the day. Grave and gay, tales occult, 
tragic or farcical, tales of terror and fantasy— 
here is every kind, for every taste and mood. 


7/6 ner 


15 BEDFORD ST.-LONDON W.C.2 
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OPEN ALL NIGHT. 
(Ouvert La Nuit.) 
Translated from the French by H. B. V. 


An edition DE LUXE of 275 copies, of which 
250 only are for sale. Printed on Foolscap Quarto 
Van Gelder hand-made paper. Each copy numbered 
and signed by the Author. 25/- net. 

“Extraordinary capability as a writer; he has the most 
original way of seeing things and a clever, fanciful way of 
expressing them. His attitude is cold, almost scientific, 
brutal at times, completely unmoral. He records; he does 
not argue or lament.”—T7/e Times. 
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tain that is used to bury one. It is a poor poetic complexion 
that affects only the dark or its own artificial light. ‘* Who 
will, may hear Sordello’s story told”; but we simply won't. 


In a sea Cytherean 
Billows are rolling, rolling, rolling 
Over stillness molybdenean 
Hung with the scrolling 
Abyss-plants whose fingers chaldean 
Rock slumber under foam-froth where lumber 
Souls pythagorean— 
The whales—tolling slowly, rolling slowly, rolling slowly 
Billows Cytherean. 


If this were a jeu d’esprit, one could only observe that there 
was considerably more jeu than esprit; but it appears to be 
quite serious, and at all events it illustrates the two failings 
already mentioned—and two others, Mr. Turner’s fondness for 
word-coinages which are false coinages and, like “* solitudining ”’ 
and “ surfing ” elsewhere, only debase the language they would 
enrich ; and his “ frigidity,” as the ancients would have dubbed 
it, or false straining after effect. For example: 

Out of the mountains sticks a small, white moon 
The rib of some enormous shrunk desire, 
Where dream-bones of all mortal souls 
Hang by Babylon’s river. 
Or such Sitwellese as: 
Slowly dissolve into a myriad thrummings 
On soft guitars from dense, electric crowds. 


And yet, in spite of all this, in spite of misplaced affections 
for jaguars and the Unconscious, Mr. Turner at his best is good 
—very much in the vein of Donne. To be good in anyone 
else’s vein is, I know, a contradiction in terms in the eyes of 
that band of modern versifiers who make it their aim to write 
like nothing else on earth, and succeed; yet there must be 
something strangely unsubstantial about a person who lives 
in terror of being taken for another’s shadow ; and it is worth 
noting that our three main poets, Hardy, Housman and De la 
Mare, have succeeded in being perfectly original, without being 
at all revolutionary. And if Mr. Turner is good in the vein o 
Donne, the better for both of them : 7 

For she’s unknown to every sense 
That finds on earth its recompense, 
The eye that can her beauty see, 
Fastens some copy, ‘tis not she ; 
And when my hand touches her hand 
I feel Columbus touching land, 

And lose for a small lovely scene 
Some great unknown Atlantis Queen. 


A perfect idea, perfectly expressed. Similarly when “ He 
Meditates on Her Beauty ” or “ He Sees Her Ghost,” or “* He 
Compares her with Other Women,” ever striving to embrace 
the elusive reality beneath the sweet semblance that he loves, 
and ever in vain, the echo of Donne is not less beautiful than 
clear : 

So do I think Imaginations woo, 

And Shade seeks trembling Shade— 

Blown from that Fire, whose smoking dust made sign 
It would my bed invade. 


But it is hard to quote justly from these three pieces, since 
they are that rare thing to-day—not poems with fine lines, 
but fine poems. And yet there is one lesson that Mr. Turner 
might more fully learn of his master. Donne is “* metaphysical,” 
a mind moving in fantastic, translunary regions; yet those 
regions in all their obscurity are not chaos; and high as he 
soars above the clouds and in the dark interspaces of the stars, 
nebulous he does not become. Difficult Donne is—that is 
inevitable in treating themes such, as Mr. Turner puts it: 

That words move like a breath upon still water, 
Darkening the mirror where your light is shining. 


—but not nebulous and woolly. And when Donne expresses 
his soul’s ecstatic yearning for his mistress in absence, it is 
not in terms of “ stillnesses molybdenean ” or ‘* dream-bones 
in Babylon,” but merely of the leg of a pair of compasses. More 
concreteness (as in the Columbus simile above), less preciosity 
and nebulosity are what Mr. Turner needs. For he is no weak- 
kneed Paris that his Cytherea need save him from the conflict 
in a cloud. And, in parting, why ‘“ Landscape of Cytherea,” 
“Coast of Cytherea,” when Aphrodite’s isle was Cythera, 
and Cytherea (“‘Cythera’s Lady”) Aphrodite herself? 

Miss Cunard is not nebulous; full rather of that clear, hard- 
eyed disenchantment which is one reaction of our generation 
to all it has lived through. Her work is uneven; it has few 
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positive faults save an occasional touch of that dingy Clevernesg 
which is our special curse : 

I note the unfriendly pines, trim egoists 

That grow as spare as a long line of facts. 

On the other hand a number of her poems, “ hammering cold 
words on ill-shaped anvils,” are too lacking in positive qualities, 
too slight and thin and colourless. Yet they are always sip. 
cere ; there is something attractive even to the unsympathetic 
in their proud restraint, their stoic, unrepining contemplation of 
the past, their refusal of cheap comfort. Cold and a litt 
bloodless as much of her work remains, there are snatches, 
above all, of blank verse which make one wish Miss Cunar 
would write, if not a play, at least some longer poem: 

Twelve chimes upon the clock ; in such an hour 
Did Faustus clamour for his bartered soul 
Till midnight rang, and God had heard him not. 


The misty night is breathing, it is time 

Now before dawn to light forgotten candles 

That wait to hear our last philosophies. 

There is a ringing in my heart, a crying 

To all the muted restlessness of autumn. . . . 

For she has, too, witness the “ Toullonaise”’ and “ A Vis-a-vis,” 

a deft hand at portraits, bitten in with the necessary acid, |s 
this an uncalled-for suggestion? Yet we cannot all go o 
writing nothing but lyrics for ever ; Keats himself felt strongly 
that they were not enough. ‘ The small change for a napoleon 
is not equal to a napoleon”; and we have too much sixpenny 
verse, F. L. Lucas, 


ANATOLE FRANCE 


Mother of Pearl. Translated by FrepERIc CHAPMAN, 

The Garden of Epicurus. Translated by ALFRED ALLINSON. 

At the Sign of the Reine Pédauque. Translated by Mrs. Wirrep 
JACKSON. 

My Friend’s Book and Pierre Noziere. Translated by J. Lewis May, 

Crainquebille. Translated by WINIFRED STEPHENS. Lane. 2s. 6d. 
each, 

Many readers will be glad to take advantage of this really 
uncommon facility for gaining an intimate acquaintance with 
the work of one of the most seductive of French writers. 
There is more pure enjoyment in this present handful of volumes 
than in all the circulating libraries of the South Coast. They 
give us in perfection something our own writers lack most of the 
time, which, indeed, they may be better without but which it 
would be grievous loss to miss altogether. Other artists may 
play on us, waking emotions so life-like that it is a matter of 
dread to open their leaves again, or a blank refusal. M. France 
has refined novel-reading to a pleasure almost as disinterested 
as that of contemplation. 

Young beauties force our love and that’s a rape; 
This doth but counsel, yet you cannot scape. 

Whether he write philosophy or fiction, history or autobiography, 
the same mature elegance of expression criticises the barbaric 
instincts of the race or the green-sickness of youth; he smiles #t 
both. Only when cruelty masquerades as civilisation and 
intolerance as revealed religion he unbuttons his foil and pune 
tures the thick hide of sophistry. In Penguin Island he abridges 
the whole history of France from its mythological origins to the 
days of the “ Affaire,” and past them to a prophetic vision of 
the fall and recurrence of civilisations. The Histoire Comiques 
simply a reconstruction of the eternal triangle. Between these 
two extremes lies the considerable body of his work showing, 
it is spread out in time, a steady rise in complexity. From th 
pastiche of genius which Thais is, and At the Sign of the Rein 
Pédauque, he passed to the contemporary fantasy of The Rel 
of the Angels and the current criticism of Histoire Contemporaime 
The result is that the latter are more interesting than the former, 
just as a Daimler is more interesting than a caléche, more sel 
suously appreciable to us. But the spirit remains the same; the 
same detached wisdom inspires the disillusionment of Madame 
Martin-Belléme in Le Lys Rouge,“ Nous voulons étre aimées, et qu 
on nous aime, on nous tourmente et on nous ennuie,” as ins 
the reason L’Abbé Coignard gave for translating an obscure 
Alexandrine philosopher, “I find therein a certain sensuality. 
The philosopher who says, “* Like our poor degraded ancestor 
of the woods and caves, we are imprisoned within our sense 
which bound the universe for us. We believe our eyes re 

it to us, and all the while it is a reflection of ourselves that thes 
actually give us back” is obviously the creator of the elegant 
sensual women with whose beauty so many pages of 
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are fragrant. Immune from the torments of sentiment 

the fleshless aspirations of the mystic, he is free to mould 
ic forms of loveliness in the comparative serenity of 
fervour. He might have written this stanza of the 

young dandy, Moréas : 

N’ai-je pas promené ma main, 

Avec des luxures d’artiste, 

Sous des chemises de batiste 

Embaumant l’ambre et le jasmin. 


In many passages of delicious irony he has exploded the pre- 
tensions of the moral hypocrite to sexless love, just as gently as 
he disposes of the metaphysicians’ claims to embody a reality in 
their abstract terms: ‘“‘ We must not commit the blunder some 
women fall into, who because they are thin, pose as pure, imma- 
terial spirits.” 
The scepticism with which he has so often been labelled is not 
ound ; it is a wide and generalised reaction which diffuses 
its particular flavour throughout his books ; it has also acted 
as a thin layer of elastic shock-absorber and prevented him 
reacting in the intenser and often undignified manner of the life- 
stung poet. There is more emotion in Regnier’s two lines : 
Plaisir d’amour ne dure qu’un moment 
Chagrin d’amour dure toute la vie 


than in forty volumes of M. France. 

That, of course, is not the point, but it is part of the English 
character to go round the subject and give it a dig in the back. 
The excellence of M. France is of the kind not native to us. In 
his literary criticism he does not complain of what an author has 
not got, and in his criticism of life he does not grumble because 
pleasure is not eternal or human kind immaculate. In the 
most courteous manner, by a mere twist of thought that sets 
two dogmas in juxtaposition, he discloses the relativity of all 

But he never insists and shuns the false brilliance of 
the paradox. He is not afraid to appear sententitious, for that 
is the price of wisdom. Impatient youth may prefer a teacher 
like itself, ignorant and biased; it may find him, unlike the 
previous generation, excessively optimistic and even credulous. 
These differences are reconciled in the enjoyment of the limpid 
perfection of his writing. There the imperfections of reality 
are forgotten, and the most reasonable of men imposes a 
symmetry on his thought which is not to be found elsewhere in 
nature. Much of our most characteristic literature has sprung 
from conflict, from minds aspiring or divided against themselves. 
M. France writes with a whole heart ; his philosophy is based on 
and reinforces his sensuous nature. There is no room for the 
might-have-been and the negatives of self-flagellating idealism. 
8 that, for pure and positive enjoyment of the grace of body 
and of mind commend us to half-a-dozen volumes of M. Anatole 
France. J. E. R. 
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A MASTER CRAFTSMAN 


The Wheelwright’s Shop. By Gronce Srurr (“ George Bourne"). 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


This book may become a classic. In Memoirs of a Surrey 
Labourer and The Bettesworth Book Mr. Sturt, who then hid his 
identity under the pseudonym of George Bourne, showed that 
not only was he a profound observer of the rural poor but that 
he could write a singularly beautiful prose. This book is his 
masterpiece. It is a survey of the trade of wheelwrighting 
before that now ubiquitous word garage had hybridised the 
ancient sign of almost every coach works ; a very frank history 
of @ small, two-centuries-old business ; a moving chronicle of 
the working lives of individual craftsmen; and the intimate, 
though tantalisingly truncated, autobiography of Mr. Sturt 

» author and master-wheelwright. 

For six years he had been a school teacher. In 1884 he had 
suddenly to take over the family business, which meant that 
he had to work with his hands at the bench and in the 
saw-pit, and to unravel a tangled skein of equally unfamiliar 
accounts in the office, for fourteen hours and more a day. For- 
sinately he was fortified by a Ruskinian belief in the virtues 

handicraft that carried him over the worst of his early 
troubles; and he was again fortunate in being able, after a 
year or two, to disregard his principles sufficiently to install 

and so save the business. After seven years he 

engaged a foreman-manager and eventually made him a partner. 
us he at last secured partial freedom and was able to realise 
d ambitions of authorship. But his partner died 
the he was again forced to take up the active direction of 
- In 1916 he became paralysed. By that time, 

» @nother partner had been found. In 1920 the partner 
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was persuaded to purchase the business, and Mr. Sturt, his 
strength now gone, was able to turn once more to writing. 
This book is the result. 

Such is the bare outline of Mr. Sturt’s personal story. He is 
much more concerned, however, with his craft than with himself. 
In that craft he has the pride of a master. He is proud of his 
timber-sense, that sure yet unteachable instinct by which the 
journeyman can tell the oak, ash or beech that is “ tough as a 
whipcord,” “frow as a carrot,” “ doaty,” or “ biscuity.’’ 
Wheel-wrighting depends on such things. Mr. Sturt used 
to buy his timber “in the round ’—the trees, that is to say, 
still lying as they had been felled, in the wood or the hedgerow. 
Then came the loading and the carting to the yard ; these were 
not easy jobs if the trees had failen over shelving stream-banks, 
or if the woodland roads were bad. In the winter the coming 
of the sawyers, a drunken, erratic, melancholy race now dis- 
appeared, put to its first test the master-wheelwright’s judgment 
in buying the trees. The trouble with the sawyers was that 
they necessarily worked in pairs: top-sawyer and bottom- 
sawyer ; one would reach his work first, drift off, while waiting 
for the other. to a public-house and drop into a drinking bout, 
his mate finishing up a wasted day by following suit. By the 
time the first man was ready the second would be out of action, 
and so it would go on, with the result that the two might very 
well not synchronise enough to start the week’s work until 
Thursday morning. It is not surprising that Mr. Sturt, craft 
enthusiast though he was, had few regrets when competition 
began to force him to buy London machine-sawn planks, 
especially as buying local timber and paying for it to be sawn 
meant having his money lying idle for years—in the old days 
often for as long as eight or ten years—while the timber slowly 
seasoned. For all this was but preparatory to the actual 
building of wheels, carts and waggons, into which there entered 
too, not only timber-lore, but iron work and the craft of the 
smith. Mr. Sturt’s technicalities make easy and delightful 
reading. He is almost lyrical in his praise of that perfection 
of the wheelwright’s craft, the farm-waggon. Centuries of use 
had fixed unalterably every detail of its design: 

What sort of land, or what lanes, do the four-foot-two waggony 
wheels reflect ? Not the smooth road—white with dust perhaps, 
or slimy with mud but always fairly even—not the made road 
traversed by commerce. The three-foot wheels of dray or van 
were very well on roads like that. But the farm-waggon had to 
go over a different surface. Horses had to pull it all about the 
meadows, the furrowed harvest-fields, the miry root-fields. It 
had to jolt along deep-rutted lanes; to bump into ditches on one 
side while it strained, perhaps, over a tussock of grass, or a mole- 
hill, on the other side. There were gateways trodden deep in 
mud by cattle ; the “lands” left by the plough made the stubble- 
field wavy as the sea ; now the waggon had to pass across a stream, 
now across the stumps of a newly-cut coppice. And at any of 
these difficulties an axle-bed too low might have brought all to a 
standstill, or, being stopped with sudden jerk, involved breakage 
of timbers and perhaps death for waggoner or frightened horse. 
Certainly it would have been a mistake to build the front waggon- 
wheels any lower. 


The complete wheelwright was expected to build a waggon 
throughout and even to paint it and to do the “ writing” of 
the owner’s name and address—a difficult task for an unlettered 
journeyman. It was commonly said that new work did not pay 
and that the only profits were made out of repairs; this was 
probably true, but there was no means of obtaining exact 
knowledge. Mr. Sturt saw that it was necessary to introduce 
costing methods ; he found then that a certain standard cart 
was actually being sold throughout the district at less than 
cost price, but his attempt to persuade other wheelwrights to 
join him in raising the price led merely to one of them making 
the project known to one of Mr. Sturt’s best customers and taking 
his work away from Mr. Sturt. In the face of the competition 
of London and American factory-made wheels, and of the 
still rural villages with their lower wages and rents, prices 
continued low, and it was only Mr. Sturt’s introduction of 
machinery that bridged over the transition to the more scientific 
trade of to-day, which has been brought about, of course, by 
the development of motor-cars and the consequent association 
of modern engineering with the ancient craft of the wheelwright. 

Mr. Sturt spares himself vain regrets at the industrialisation 
of his old craft. He remarks, however, that work is not so 
tolerable as it was thirty years ago. As a broad generalisation 
we doubt if this is true: what is lost on the roundabouts is 
made up on the swings. Shorter hours offset the greater speed 
of work and modern factories are far better lighted and heated 
and are altogether pleasanter places to work in than the old, 
dark, draughty and cramped workshops such as Mr. Sturt’s. 


We have no illusions, of course, about industrialism ; but we 
doubt whether in his heart of hearts Mr. Sturt has any about 
handicrafts. He is certainly no idealiser of them ; for even his 
deep affection and respect for his old workmen do not blind him 
to their faults. But he is too far-seeing, too tolerant and ki 

to say a hard word about anyone. He has produced a delight. 
fully urbane and informing book, full of valuable material fo 
the social historian and a sheer pleasure to read, if only for the 
sake of its clear and rich polished sentences. J. 8, 


BETTER THAN NOTHING—BUT 


The Best of Hazlitt. By P. P. Howe. Methuen. 3s. 6d, 

The size of this book is a grave defect for which the editor 
Mr. Howe, cannot be held responsible. The railway bookstall 
manner of publishing is not attractive, and with Hazlitt, who 
wrote so much that is first-rate, and of such variety, it is dis. 
astrous. The title, also, is unfortunate, in being more p 
tuous than necessary. Yet within the scope allowed him 
the publisher Mr. Howe has got together what could not 
being a very charming book. ‘“ The Character of Cobbett,” 
“On Going a Journey,” “ The Indian Jugglers,” “ The Fight,” 
and “ On the Ignorance of the Learned” are enough to make 
any book worth while. ‘ On the Conversation of Lords” js 
missing, but ‘* Merry England” is unexpectedly included: and 
Mr. Howe is to be congratulated at any rate on his intentions 
towards the Characteristics. In short, Hazlitt being a scattered 
writer hard to come by, and Ireland’s comprehensive selection 
being out of print, this volume is welcome. 

Mr. Howe can, however, be fairly criticised on a few points, 
In his Preface he says: “* Within the limits of this little book 
I hope that most aspects of the character and genius of a great 
writer are illustrated.” But there is hardly a hint in this book 
of Hazlitt as a literary critic, if we except the essay on “ Familiar 
Style,” and fine as that is, it gives very little indication of the 
scope and nature of his critical work. Again, no one approaching 
Hazlitt for the first time through this selection could gain an 
inkling that such a book as the Liber Amoris exists. It is true 
it has already appeared in a cheap reprint, and in its original 
form, unspoiled by the additional matter unearthed by le 
Gallienne. But some introduction giving an indication of the 
scope of Hazlitt’s work, or at least a bibliography, would have 
saved Mr. Howe from the reproach of having set out to whet 
an appetite for Hazlitt without giving any help towards satis- 
fying it. 

It is, however, in his treatment of the Characteristics that 
Mr. Howe is most to blame. It was a happy decision to include 
a few of these maxims in the manner of Rochefoucauld ; but 
Mr. Howe’s choice cannot be left unchallenged. There are 
three hundred and thirty-four of Hazlitt’s maxims of which 
twenty-nine are reprinted here, and yet failures, of which 

No really great man ever thought himself so, 

is a bad, but by no means unique, example, are reproduced, 
while such things as: 

People say ill-natured things without design, but not without 

having a pleasure in them; 

or 
Affectation is as necessary to the mind as dress is to the body; 
and 

The conversation of a pedantic Scotchman is like a canal with 

a great number of locks in it, 
are left out. It is in this part of his book that Mr. Howe misses 
his best opportunity. But to quote a final “characteristic — 
not one of the chosen twenty-nine— 

The best lesson we can learn from witnessing the folly of mankind 
is not to irritate ourselves against it. 


TUDOR ADMINISTRATION 


Lords Lieutenants in the Sixteenth Century. A Study in Tudor 
Administration. By Guiapys Scorr THOMPSON, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.Soc. Longmans. 9s. 

Tudor local government is a fascinating study. For one 
thing, it has been lit up by the antics of Falstaff, whose exploits 
with Wart and Bullcalf, Shallow and Slender are shown by 
Miss Scott Thompson’s erudite monograph to have = 
thoroughly historical. At the very time when the Fat Knigh 
made his first appearance on the stage, the Council was e 
in a struggle with the counties over the meaning of the phrase 
“such men as are fittest” for military service. The Couneil 
insisted on taking the phrase to imply martial proficiency, while 
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THE “HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “ Scalp a “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” ) 
” Alopecia Areata.” “ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 
“ Bverybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. ( 
“The mew facts related by the Professor have come upon us as & 
sevelation."--The Guardian. 
“ The he lays down for the preservation and restoration of | 
the hails are ple, lucid and convincing.” — Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), ) 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, SW. 1 ) 


OOKS.—Mrs. Eddy, Science and Health, 12s. 6d.; Life of Mrs 

Sone opt the Wistaty of Christies Seen, 1909, 128. 6d. ; "Middleton's Illa 

Manuscripts 1 and Mediaeval Times, 1892, {2 2s.; Sanford 

1 The Great Governing Families of England, 2 2 vols., 1865, 258. ; Max 
Beerbohm Rosetti and His Circle, signed copy, fs 38. 
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THE VOICE OF 40,000 


In the rush of business, in the multiplicity of 
interests, amongst the pleasures and the excitement of 
life, it is almost impossible for a single voice to be 
heard—even though that voice is asking for the help 
which all should be willing to afford. 


Yet surely the voice of 40,000 must reach the ears 
of everyone ! 


In England and Wales alone there are 40,000 blind 
men, women and children asking daily, by the mere 
fact of their blindness, for the assistance of those who 
can see. 


The sole object of the National Institute for the 
Blind is the care and welfare of the blind in this 
country. Through the National Institute the blind can 
give utterance to their needs, and by its activities 
those needs can be relieved. 


By helping the Institute's work you are giving 
ractical assistance to your blind fellow citizens. 
Chiene you support that work immediately and 
generously it will of ety be greatly curtailed with 
adverse effect on the whole blind community. 
You are earnestly asked, therefore, to bear in mind 
the fact that 40,000 of your brothers and sisters are 
blind and to assist them now to the best of your ability. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920), 


224 Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. 


Chairman : Captain E. B. B. TOWSE, V.C., C.B.E. 
Hon. Treasurer : G. F. MOWATT, J.P. 
Secretary-General ; HENRY STAINSBY. 


All Donations and communications should be addressed to 
the Hon. Treasurer, who will gladly supply full details of the 
Institute's work and balance-sheet on request. 
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the counties took it to mean those whose departure from their 
homes would be most welcome. There is an echo of Falstaff, 
too, in the character of the ‘“‘ Bad Musterman,” printed in parallel 
columns with that of the “ Good” in a paper in the Lambeth 
Manuscripts. The latter emerges as an unpleasant, pernickety, 
Puritan type with a highly developed sense of discipline, a passion 
for “ melancholy courses ”’ and “ nice curiosity,” but the former 
is full of such wise saws as that “‘ brave men should not be 
controlled,” that “among martial men a man must play the 
good fellow” and not be “too pinching of a Prince’s purse,” 
and has a robust belief in “ breakfasts of beef” and “cups of 
wine or beer” as a means of getting love and honour from his 
friends. Yet it is easy to see from Miss Scott Thompson’s 
material why the system, in spite ofits very human imperfections, 
worked on the whole efficiently. 
Not every Lord of the Council and not all the nobility had 
grace, wisdom and understanding and not all the magistrates 
executed justice and maintained truth. In fact the foot-notes 
to this book bristle with quarrels and complaints : Lord Crom- 
well pleads for a Lieutenancy and complains how “ unpleasing 
a taste’ it has for a man of his range to live in Norfolk as a 
private Justice of the Peace. The Bishop and the Marquis of 
Winchester squabble over the Bishop’s alleged neglect of the 
muster ; the Bishop states that he had mustered his men under 
the Marquis’ nose and the Marquis retorts that “ albeit he was 
well nosed, yet not so long as to reach or smell from Tidmouth 
to Winchester, being sixteen miles distant.”” ‘The same Marquis 
again displays his double talent for quarelling and phrase-making 
in a dispute with the Earl of Sussex, Joint Lieutenant of 
Hampshire with him, over the division of the forces at 
Portsmouth. When Sussex says he can see neither sense nor 
reason in the arrangements, Winchester retorts that he had 
penned them himself, not without good consideration, but would 
read them again and “ if I cannot find therein, both sense and 
reason, then say I have no more brains than a woodcock.” 
These rubs were, however, only the inevitable friction of a system 
worked by high-spirited men. That the work was congenial and 
the object of ambition is shown by Lord Cromwell’s letter already 
quoted, and that the central government knew its business is 
proved over and over again by the letters in the Hatfield 
collection and by the Acts of the Privy Council. In 1586 two 
Liverpool seamen escape from prison in Bilbao, land at 
Weymouth and begin to gossip : at once they are brought before 
the Mayor, and their tale of a hundred ships and a quarter of 
a million Spaniards ready to sail for England is noted and 
passed on to the Council. A zealous Catholic, Sir Mathew 
Arundel, keeps his place as Deputy Lieutenant of Dorset all 
through the Armada days to his death in 1598 simply because 
he “has a genius for letter-writting,” knows all that there is to be 
known about the Dorset worthies and enjoys nothing so much 
as retailing his knowledge to Lord Burleigh. There is an 
elasticity, a willingness to make exceptions and to stretch points, 
combined with an appetite for detail and a knowledge of human 
nature in all the transactions of Elizabethan government, 
which goes far to explain both the great Queen’s triumphs and 
her successors’ problems. 


A NEW HISTORY OF FRENCH 
LITERATURE 


A History of French Literature from the Earliest Times to 
the Great War By Wriu1am A. Nirze and E. Preston 
DarGan. Harrap. 15s. 

In many ways this is a really useful book. It is very carefully 
written and not in the least wayward or freakish. It is well 
planned, well indexed, and contains very full bibliographies. 
It is full and yet not overweighted with detail. For the most 
part it is a plain and straightforward presentment of the facts. 
Each writer is considered in his turn and proper place ; details 
of his most important works are given; a reasonable effort is 
made to see him in his historical surroundings, and a summary 
of his faults and merits is then made, which is nearly always 
in agreement with what the best French critics have had to say 
on the subject before. 

It is true that it is not so good a book as Mr. Saintsbury’s 
short history, for Mr. Saintsbury, even when most apparently 
a schoolmaster, always remembers that he is a critic, too. One 
could argue with Mr. Saintsbury as one would never want to 
argue with the twin authors of this work. Mr. Saintsbury has 
his own opinions and holds them very firmly. It is quite easy 
to disagree with them; it is possible at times to think them 





wrong-headed, but it is hardly possible to read any of his books 
with half a mind and that in a state of easy acquiescence. 

It is very seldom that one wants to disagree with these authors, 
at least till the nineteenth century is reached. Their faults 
are scarcely ever those of exaggeration and still more seldom 
those of fact. But they are at times a little dull and their 
writing is often uninspiring. After quoting six of her most 
lovely lines they can, for instance, tritely say : “* Obviously the 
Ecole de Lyon had one of its most inspired singers in Louise 
Labé.” Again, they can talk of “‘ the cultivated but corrupt 
court of Catherine de Medicis,” as if “ cultivation ” and “ cor. 
ruption ” were opposing qualities in Courts. And they can s0 
miss the point of Mathurin Régnier as to point out that he lacks 
“moral indignation.” But these are small points, and far 
outweighed for purposes of usefulness by the real care which 
has been given to the book and the generosity and taste in 
quotation, which make it possible to get quite a good view of 
each author by the samples of him that are supplied. 

Where the book falls rather short of a really high standard is 
in the nineteenth century. It is true that here we come to 
ground on which nothing like agreement can be expected. It 
is true, also, that somehow or other, probably against the grain, 
this period had no less than the others to be covered. But here 
not only is the lack of enthusiasm, which we could forgive, more 
than ever noticeable, but a real weariness, a feeling that all 
choice between such a crowd of aspirants for fame has become 
impossible, seems to breathe from the long and fully detailed 
pages. Of Le Rouge et Le Noir we are simply informed that 
“in dissection of motive, the presentation of ambition, passion 
and revenge, the book shows a power which was rare at that 
time.” That “at that time ” must surely go near to creating 
a record in safety tactics. Rimbaud is merely a “ grotesque 
and sinister figure” among Verlaine’s friends, Jammes merely 
a “decadent,” while Cyrano de Bergerac is one of the great 
plays of the century. 

But it is so much easier to find faults in a book like this than 
to be fair. It represents an immense amount of hard work 
and considerable architectural skill. It is in many ways an 
admirable work of reference, and the writing, if sometimes rather 


undistinguished, is completely free from affectation or “ clever- 


ness.” It is well printed on quite good paper. The illustrations, 
however, can hardly be said to improve the look of the book, 
or to be of any use to it in other ways. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Dickens the Immortal. By Epwarp Basin Lurron. American Book 
Supply Co. 8s. 6d. 


The author of this little book is better equipped and more judicious 
than some recent eulogists of Dickens. He traces well the influence of 
Carlyle, which was certainly important in Dickens’s make-up. For 
him the pathos of Little Nell is still fresh, and he finds the combination 
of prose and blank verse in her death-scene “‘ supremely excellent,” 
a view not general to-day. We do not think it at all likely that Major 
Pendennis was borrowed from Major Bagstock, or Captain Costigan 
from Mr. Snevellicci, or that the alias of John Rokesmith was meant in 
any sense as a parody of the use of disguises in Scott. Otherwise the 
influence of Scott on the novels is capably worked out—so far as we 
know, for the first time. We might add that the joke about P. & 
Touchwood in St. Ronan’s Well gave a hint for the P. M. of Mr. Magnus. 
Bleak House deserves the writer’s praise for its close-knit plot, and 
Mr. Guppy is, as he notes, admirable. A chapter is devoted to Leigh 
Hunt, who, we remark, in his Autobiography regretted deeply his 
ignorant carelessness about money. Dickens’s use of his friend a 
Skimpole is beyond defence. He had the defects of his education, 
which he picked up for himself for the most part, like Sam Weller. 


The Causes and Character of the American Revolution. By H. B 
Ecerton. Oxford Univ. Press. 8s. 6d. 

The Constitution of the United States. By Txomas J. Norton. 
Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

The Declaration of Independence. 
Harcourt, Brace. 

Mr. Egerton, a former Beit Professor of Colonial History, has put 
into very small compass a competent summary of the causes of the 
American Revolution. His little book is extremely well packed. 
It covers the administrative system of the American colonies, the 
economic background, and the political bungling of the home Gover 
ment during two reigns. Mr. Egerton is, of course, familiar with the 
results of recent research, and he handles the main economic issue 
with clearness and force, but he has made less use than might have 
been expected of the American economic historians, who have lately 
been pursuing lines of exploration not at all popular in their own 


By Cart Becker. New York: 
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WELWYN GARDEN CITY 


$m THEODORE G. CuampBers, K.B.E., J.P., F.S.I., presiding at 
the Third Ordinary General Meeting of Welwyn Garden City, Limited, 
peld on July 6th at Welwyn Garden City, Herts, said: The period 
under review is the second complete financial year in the history of 
the enterprise, and I am very pleased to be in a position to report 
continuous and rapid progress. 

REVENUE ACCOUNT. 

The profit and loss account for the year shows a balance of 
£7,143 11s. 5d., which together with {5,015 1s. 3d. brought forward 
from the previous year, makes a total of £12,158 12s. 8d., which the 
Directors propose to carry forward. The issued ordinary capital 
now stands at {115,968 12s. 6d. This capital is entitled to a cumu- 
lative dividend of 7 per cent. per annum payable out of the profits 
of the Company. The dividend accrued to date amounts to 
{20,294 18. 6d. The Directors do not recommend the payment 
of a dividend on the Ordinary Shares this year owing to the heavy 
capital requirements of the Company for development work and 
the imperative need of conserving cash resources, but it is very 
gratifying that within so short a period the Company should be in 
a position to warrant a distribution, were it amply provided with 
capital for development. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORKS. 


Owing to the rapid development of the town, the construction 
of the first unit of the permanent water supply, and the first unit 
of the main drainage scheme and sewerage disposal works for the 
whole town became a matter of urgency last Spring, and the Company 
is now engaged upon these works, and it is anticipated that they 
will be completed and in operation before the end of the current year. 


CAPITAL POSITION. 


These important undertakings have entailed a special expenditure 
of some {50,000 in addition to expenditure on roads, extensions of 
mains and other normal work of development. To provide the 
necessary capital the Directors, early in May of this year issued a 
prospectus inviting subscriptions for the balance of the {£150,000 
6 per cent. Debentures created last year. At the date of the pros- 
pectus {86,000 of these debentures had already been issued at par 
and were fully paid. Of the balance of £64,000 an amount of {29,250 
has already been subscribed, leaving a balance still available of 
£34,750. It is hoped that this comparatively small sum will be 
taken up during the next month or two. 

The total capital which has been raised by the Company from 
the public amounts to approximately {230,000. Loans amounting 
to {134,000 are outstanding from the Public Works Loan Board, 
and other loans and Bank overdrafts amount to {18,000. Thus the 
present development of the Estate has been reached upon a total 
capital of approximately £382,000, and the value of the Estate and 
other assets of the Company is estimated to be in excess of this figure. 
Upon the completion of the issue of the {150,000 Debentures the 
Company will be in a position to apply to the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners, under the terms of the Housing (Additional) Powers 
Act, 1919, and the Treasury Regulations made thereunder, for 
further loans amounting to approximately {130,000 as and when 
further expenditure, approved by the Ministry of Health, is under- 
taken and completed, and the value of the Estate is increased by 
reason of its development. This will bring the total capital involved 
to @ total of approximately £512,000. At this period I estimate 
that the developed area of the town will allow for a population of 
10,000, and that the revenues of the Company will be not less than 
£5,000 a year, equivalent to 10 per cent. per annum on the whole 
of the capital involved. 

Prospects of future revenue are favourable. Ground Rents 
amounting to over £4,500 per annum have already been created in 
tion to Farm and other rents amounting to over £3,500 per annum. 
Profits from Gravel Pits, Light Railway, Water Supply and sub- 
Sidiary undertakings already exceed {6,500 a year. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


at the Estate has developed mainly as a residential district, 
With the revival of industry it is anticipated that the develop- 


So far 
but 


Poy of the factory area which is separated from the residential 
e and so planned as not in any way to interfere with or diminish 
= of the residential portion of the Estate will be rapid. 


of 


ee transport facilities, the low rates, the available services 
ater, electricity, gas and main drainage, and the satisfactory 
conditions cannot fail to attract prospective factory owners. 


As stated in the Unhealthy Areas Committee, of which Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, the present Minister of Health, was Chairman, many 
of the factories now located in London might have been placed 
elsewhere without any disadvantage to themselves. There is no 
reason why such occupations as the manufacture of textiles, the 
production of foods and tobacco should continue to be carried on 
in the congested areas. Workers in wood and furniture, printers 
and book-binders might as easily and with more profit to themselves 
and with infinitely better conditions for the operatives be located 
twenty miles from London. In these trades alone some 333,000 
people are engaged in the Metropolis to-day under conditions which 
do much to impair their health and happiness. 


IMPORTANT BEARING OF Low RATES. 


An important factor in the development of Welwyn Garden City 
is to be found in the low local rates. The rates for the current year 
in Welwyn Garden City will be just under 8s. in the {. In a state- 
ment recently published by the Ministry of Health it is shown that 
the average rates in England and Wales for 1922-3 were 13s. 3$d. 
There is only one Urban District out of 1,148 where the rates are 
below 8s. With Electricity, Gas, Company’s Water, and main drain- 
age, with excellent transport facilities and close proximity to London, 
Welwyn Garden City is more favourably situated than many places 
with rates at 13s. or more in the /. 


The effect of this differential rate is very remarkable when 
reduced to terms of land values. Taking first the question of 
the building of workmen’s houses. The effect of the 8s. rate 
as compared with the average rate of 13s. 3d. is to give the 
normal 3 bedroom parlour house an advantage of approximately 
1s. 9}d. a week or £4 13s. a year. Taking ten houses to the acre 
this advantage amounts to over {46 an acre, which at eighteen years’ 
purchase equals approximately {830 an acre in capital value. The 
same effect is seen when one considers the industrial position. Taking 
a normal case of a factory on two acres of land assessed at {500 a 
year, the difference of 5s. in the rate in the pound makes a difference 
of {125 a year in the outgoings, or the equivalent to over {1,000 an 
acre in the value of the land. The enormous importance of low rates 
from the point of view of industry is not yet fully appreciated, but 
the question is receiving far more attention now that rates have 
risen in many urban areas to 20s. or more in the /, and in seeking 
new sites for factories industrialists will consider seriously the incidence 
of rates when deciding where to locate their factories. There is 
every reason to suppose that the rates in towns which are being 
built on the Welwyn Garden City principle will remain low, many 
of the undertakings usually carried out so as to become a burden 
on the rates being carried out by the Land Company. 


STORES AND RESTAURANT. 


“‘ Welwyn Stores,” which was incorporated under the auspices of 
the parent company in May, 1921, has already established itself as 
a sound commercial enterprise, and the business done has exceeded 
expectations. A shopping service has been provided which is com- 
parable with the service given by the best London Stores, and im- 
measurably superior to the service which would normally be obtain- 
able in a town of 2,000 or 3,000 population with its necessarily small 
and inadequately equipped shops, each striving to make a living 
in the face of comparatively high standing charges. Again, Welwyn 
Restaurants which was formed in November, 1920, also under the 
auspices of the parent company, has met with considerable success. 
The business is run on the basis of disinterested management, and 
compares favourably with any café or restaurant in a medium-sized 
continental town. 


BUILDING PROJECTS. 


The demand for middle-class houses at Welwyn Garden City has 
been one of the striking features of its development, and has been 
due to the picturesque nature of the site, to the attractive social 
atmosphere and to the extremely reasonable prices at which houses 
can be sold. I can say with confidence that no better value in houses 
for the middle classes can be obtained anywhere than is now offered 
at Welwyn Garden City. The houses are all designed by competent 
architects and are soundly constructed; the layout and amenities 
of the estate are unique; and the future prospects of the scheme 
are not, I believe, to be rivalled anywhere. 


The birth and development of Welwyn Garden City as the first 
definitely planned satellite town for London is already an outstanding 
example of the policy of Garden City development in relation to an 
existing city. Visitors from all parts of the world have been impressed 
with a full sense of the importance of the scheme from the point of 
view of industrial efficiency and social well being, and it can now 
be but a question of time for the policy adopted at Welwyn Garden 
City to be generally accepted in place of the reckless over-building in 
and about existing cities or the indiscriminate exodus of industry 
in all directions to the detriment of the rural environment. 
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country. No American reader, we think, could find fault with Mr. 
Egerton’s attitude or temper. 

The peculiarity of Mr. Norton’s book on the Constitution is that it 
follows exactly the method of the old-fashioned Biblical commentary. 
Every phase of the wonderful document is taken in order and ex- 
pounded with the aid of legal citations, decisions of Congress, the 
words of the Fathers and so forth. Mr. Norton, who is concerned 
with the sources and application of the Constitution, has worked over 
the field with manifest thoroughness. The inevitable comment of a 
European reader will be that the plain words of the Constituti n in 
many of its sections contain a terrible indictment of present-day 
conditions in America, especially as regards judicial procedure and 
police practice. 

Professor Becker calls his book a study in the history of political 
ideas. He starts from Jefferson’s first draft and follows out the 
intricate business of emendation; discusses the old theory of the 
British Empire and the once dominant theory of Natural Rights, and 
examines the philosophy and the literary quality of the Declaration. 
He treats the document in the traditional way, as pure scripture, 
not even hinting, for example, at the foolishness of its invective 
against the English King. Not the alleged doings of George III., 
but the policy of his Ministers, was the root of the mischief. But 
what, when all is said, has the Jeffersonian philosophy and rhetoric 
to do with the actualities of modern America ? 


The Adventures of Hajji Baba. By James Morter. Edited by C. W. 
Stewart. World’s Classics. H. Milford. 2s. 

Hajji Baba bears reading and re-reading, and, though a classic of 
its kind, may be a discovery to a generation which is lost in a jungle of 
books old and new. It presents exceptional knowledge of Persia 
in a narrative as full of ups and downs and as devoid of conscience as 
Gil Blas. Persia is the one country that has kept despots for centuries, 
and despots, with their undisputed right to all that they can take, 
and their train of parasitic money-makers, are full of the cruelties and 
whims that make for romance. The Persians did not like Morier’s 
shrewd observation, and Hajji is certainly a rare scoundrel. He feigns 
religion for his own profit, and sacrifices his friends as easily as he 
swindles the daily stranger. But he has wonderful verve and ingenuity 
and a great field for the exercise of it. Orientals are much more credulous 
than we are, a habit which may make for happiness, if not for assured 
success. The differences between East and West are amusingly ex- 
hibited ; but everywhere a good story-teller is welcome, and Morier, 
as Mr. Stewart says in his Introduction, is like the Dervish who had 
the art of making his tale interesting, however long. His explanations 
are never tedious, though his spelling of Oriental words is sometimes old- 
fashioned. We hardly recognise ghéls and gins. The inserted story of 
The Baked Head is as good as that of the body of the hunchback 
dexterously handed on in The Arabian Nights. The verses quoted 
add to the attractions of the narrative, and indicate a familiar use of 
poetical classics which is certainly not known among the common 
people of this island. 

Morier’s humour is sly and all the better for being unobtrusive. 
A wife recognises her husband’s corpse by the scratch she gave him 
yesterday, and Hajji, a barber’s son, boasting of his origin, declares: 

“My father? . . . he was a man of great power. More 
heads came under his thumb, and he took more men with impunity 
by the beard, than even the chief of the Wahabi himself.” 


THE CITY 


OR the last year or two, when the annual report of the 
Brazilian Traction Light and Power Company has 
appeared, I have drawn attention here to the excep- 

tional prospects of this vast undertaking, and the report for the 
year 1922, which has now reached this country, bears out this 
favourable view. In spite of the low value of the milreis, in 
which the company receives a large part (although not all) of 
its revenue, the increase in the net earnings is so great that after 
conversion into Canadian dollars—the company is a Canadian 
concern—they represent $6,851,968 as compared with 
$3,237,681 for the previous year. This is after allowing for all 
interest charges. The company is far and away the biggest 
public utility undertaking in Brazil, for not only does it own the 
trams and supply electricity and gas to the two great cities of 
Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, and the adjacent municipalities, 
but it owns the telephone system, extending through several 
States. In respect of this undertaking the company has recently 
been granted an increase in rates, and it is noteworthy that the 
$7,500,000 of 6 per cent. Secured Gold Notes issued in 1916 for 
the acquisition and development of some of these telephone 
enterprises were paid off on November Ist last “‘ out of funds 
of the company accumulated for the purpose.” 
* * * 

During the latter half of the year 1922, quarterly dividends of 
1 per cent. on the ordinary shares were resumed, and after 
payment of dividends, the surplus revenue amounted to 


$4,120,457, $3,000,000 of which is transferred to general reserye 
(now aggregating $25,000,000), while the carry-forward is 
increased from $5,719,813 to $6,840,270. 

During the current year the quarterly dividends of } per 
cent. are being continued, and, barring something quite un. 
expected, may be regarded as assured ; in fact, the net receipts 
are increasing so fast that it would appear only a question of 
time before this dividend rate is augmented. Personally, | 
hold the view that owing to the suspension of dividends duri 
the war period, and the employment of the profits for the pur. 
chase of new assets and the extension of existing assets, most, 
if not all, of the water has been squeezed out of the ordi 
capital of this concern, which is considerably undervalued gt 
its present price of about 50. This means that £50 purchases 
five shares of 100 Canadian dollars each, and with dividends 
aggregating 4 per cent. per annum, the yield is nearly 8} per cent, 
As a semi-speculative investment in a part of the world that 
must now be considered tranquil as compared with such a volcano 
as Europe, I do not know of a better semi-speculative, revenue. 
producing investment than this share. 

* * * 


As usual, the Brazilian Traction report has something in- 
teresting to say with regard to the position of Brazil. It states 
that the shrinkage in the value of the milreis was the direct 
result of the large issues of paper money, which have been made 
during the past ten years for the purpose of meeting deficits in 
the Budget, these deficits having been aggravated during recent 
years by extraordinary expenditure on public works. The 
present Government has, however, inaugurated a programme 
of rigid economy, and the Budget for the present year is more 
nearly balanced than has been the case for many years. Imports 
have fallen off considerably in value, whilst the position of 
Brazil’s chief exports—coffee, cotton, sugar and tobacco—has 
improved, and rubber prices are again remunerative. Local 
industries are very active, and the Brazilian cotton mills have 
sold out so fully that they are without stocks, and have to work 
overtime to fill orders. The development of Brazilian industries 
was largely accelerated during the war, and would appear to be 
phenomenal ; the following extract from the report is significant: 

At the Centennial Exhibition now being held at Rio de Janeiro, 
there is a remarkable display of Brazilian manufactures which 
compare favourably both in price and quality with similar articles 
formerly imported. It is confidently believed that these industries 
can meet foreign competition under improved conditions and will 
increase their present exports to adjacent countries. The cheap 
power furnished by our companies has facilitated the develop- 
ment of these industries, and proof of this fact appears from the 
statistics of power supply contained in this report. 

The enormous natural resources of Brazil are becoming better 
known. There are various projects for utilising the rich iron 
deposits by the establishment of plants for the production of iron 
and steel, and the realisation of these projects, which appears to be 
assured, will involve the introduction of capital on a large scale, 
all of which will have an important bearing on the exchange position. 

+ - * 


As will be seen from the report of the Welwyn Garden City 
shareholders’ meeting, the advertisement of which appears 
in this issue, the chairman was able to make a satisfactory 
statement of steady progress. The average man does not 
realise that within a forty minutes’ train ride of London there 
is already in existence a satellite town which will serve as a mode 
for thousands of similar undertakings. By means of a system 
of subsidiary companies which, designed for the service of the 
community are as beneficent as they would be harmful if they 
were run for purely private profit, the mother company, Welwy2 
Garden City, Limited, makes bricks, builds houses, makes its 
own doors, window-frames, runs stores, restaurants, a transport 
system, etc., and is, in short, to use a terrible simile, a benevolent 
octopus. Quite recently the company offered for subscription 
at par £64,000 of 6 per cent. debentures, repayable in 1961, 
being the unissued balance of £150,000 of these debentures. 
I understand that the issue has been well received, but that 3 
certain amount is still available, and people who like to feel 
that their capital, while earning interest, is being applied to 
some useful purpose, might do a good deal worse than take >! 
some of these debentures, which are in the denomination 0 
£50 each. Applications should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Welwyn Garden City, Ltd., Herts. The Board is an uncom: 
monly strong one, for in addition to Sir Theodore Chambers, 
the chairman, it includes Major Astor, M.P., Sir Alexander Kay 


Butterworth, Lieut.-Col. Fremantle, M.P., and Sir John pens | ’ 
besides the venerable originator of the garden city movemem, 


Mr. 


Ebenezer Howard. A. Emi Davies. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


EXHIBITION. 





i 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
Est. 1900. First Class Only. 
July 31, THE GLORIOUS DOLOMITES, by Auto, 28 days. 
INDIA, BURMA & CEYLON. 
Four Months. With N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 


om © London, S.E. 19. 








LEPLAY HOUSE. 
SUMMER HOLIDAY VISIT TO NORWAY. August, 1923. 
This visit will combine an attractive holiday in Norway with a 
first hand study of the land and people. Of ial interest to students 
of hy, history and social science. isits to the cities, fjords 
ion. 


BSF gestioclecs from Miss MARGARET Tatton, Leplay House, 
65 Belgrave Road, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel, Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night rters. 

Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per ht per person. tariff 
on application. Teleg : “ Bookeraft, London.” T hone: Museum 1232. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
B Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
Private Beach Tent.—Apply Miss K. M. E us. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 

















peep tee (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence among a F ged: south aspect; 6 mins. sea; 
- 3130. 


lovely garden ; garage. From 3 gns. 








| 








ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.—Mrs. RocERs 
(Cookery diploma). 


EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 


Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, croquet, 








bowls, golf; garages. Board-residence, 47s. 6d. te 57s. 6d. Write for 
Prospectus, LITTLEDEAN House, LITTLEDEAN, GLOS. 
AKELAND.—BEAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE, best rambling 


Victoria FamiIty Hore, Private 
£4 4s. inclusive. 


Wasrwarp HO! (Bideford Station), North Devon. Rocking- 
ham. Vegetarian Guest House. Close to sea and golk links.— Write Miss Foi. 


centre. Tonic air. 
and comfortable. 


Wildest scenery. 
R.A.C. listed Hotel. 








SLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest House ; large roomy house 
and garden; tennis; lovely country, 3 miles sea; 15 mins. by "bus; centre 
for expeditions.—Mrs. Wynne, Godshill Park, Isle of Wight. 


XHIBITION OF FINE 
decorative and useful, during June and July 
at the MANSARD GALLERY. All Exhibits 

will be FOR SALE. Admission Free. 

HEAL & SON, LTD., 195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 1. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
R. C. W. FROST, 15 Charles Street, Liverpool.—Will the 


reader of New STATESMAN who recently addressed four copies of the 
paper to the above kindly communicate with the ManacER, NEW 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 ? 


HE THIRZA WAKLEY SELF-ACTIVITY SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION.—Particulars of Lectures and Training can be obtained from 
the Secretary, Self-Activity, The Quabs, Welsh Newton, Herefordshire. 


GLASS, 

















THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introd a new principle.—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and chil th marked 


effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. 
net), of booksellers per Simpkin, and Co. For consultation or book direct, 
ad : Mr. AntuuR LovELt, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 





HE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip-reading 
has proved an effectual aid to defective hearing ; qgocmas made. — 
Address 1258 St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, 8.W. 1. 


REFORMED INNS. 


A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 7%) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 








for a sonnet and other verse premiums. See Poetry Rev. 
all booksellers or post free xs. 4d., from MANAGER, 16 Featherstone 
Buildings, London, W.C. 1. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “ TURN ” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free estimate.—Lonpon Turninoe Co. (Dept.“ EB”), 

16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. "Phone Dalston 4777. 


£1 








CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement writing and publicity 
work. Either sex can earn {10 weekly in spare time.— Write for particulars and 


free lesson to Dept. T. 19, Shaw Institute, Montague Street, London, W.C. 1. 


OCKROACHES exterminated by “ Blattis.” —¥ safe, 

leasant to use. It cleared them from Sheffield Workhouse when E. Howarth, 

.Z.8., by request of Government adopted this scientific remedy. Tins rs. 6d., 

as. 6d., 5s. post free from sole makers, HowarTus, 471 Crookemoore Rd., Sheffield, 
or through your chemists, including all Boots branches. 











Guay SHANKLIN, I. 0. W. Belmont Guest House, for comforts 


Central, facing sea, special “‘ off season " terms. Mrs. WILKINSON. Tel. 102, 





ONDON.—‘ Where to Live’’ Department. Register of recom- 
mended Hotels, Boarding Houses, Apartments.—Miss LamMBERT, Y.M.C.A., 
13 Russell Square, W.C. Museum 4258. 





TO BE SOLD, LET AND WANTED. 
AST SHEEN.—To Let, Furnished, at moderate rent, from 


August 1st, for 3 months or longer. Semi-detached house, 2 reception, 

oil bedrooms, bath, kitchen, scullery, usual offices. Good vegetable garden. 

Dear » tennis, "bus and train.—Apply Box, 901, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








(COTSWOLDS, CHALFORD HILL.—For Sale, attractive old 
Stone-tiled House. Hall, 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, large attics, bathroom, 
indoor sanitation, gas. Faces south; lovely view. Garden half acre. 
Shed convertible for garage. 2 min. P.O., 12 from station.—Write further par- 
ticulars Miss Hornsy, Chalford Hill, Glos. 
ASLEMERE and PETERSFIELD, between. Furnished Cottage, 
three bedrooms, half-acre garden, to Let, August and September.—Reply 
Box 903, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








URNISHED HOUSE—September-July, 1924. Epping Forest. 
3° mins. Liverpool Street. 4 bed, 2 reception rooms; good library. Maid 
left. 34 gus. week.—Box 906, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 

Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
WESIMINSTER.—For Professional Women and others, Study- 
with gas fires ; rtial board and attendance ; terms moderate.— 
Apply Miss ArtHuRS, 74 Warwick Street, S.W. 1. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Estab, (A.M.P.) 1849. 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets .. 250,000,000 Annual Income - - £7,500,000 
“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 


world from the policy-holders’ point of view.” 
—Bourne's Insurance Directory. 























Apply for Prospectus to th 
London Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 





W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 


tee 
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Small advertisements in 
THE NEW STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at 
the constant service of all readers. It is 
estimated that at least 30,000 men and 
women read each issue of THE NEW 
STATESMAN, and for a few shillings 
readers can gain wide publicity for theirsmall 
announcements. Here is a list of some of the 
classifications which suggest themselves :— 


HOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR WANTED. 
TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND BOARD. 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS. 
ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, 

CERTS, THEATRES. 
APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND REQUIRED. 
EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
CHARITIES AND APPEALS. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 
MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR SALE OR WANTED. 


MEETINGS, CON- 


The charges for classified advertisements are as follows: 
18. 6d. per line per insertion (a line averages about nine words), 
series discount for 13 imsertions and upwards. Box 
Nos. Two Shillings extra, including one line for address and 
sixpence to cover the forwarding of replies. 





Please address all communications to The Manager, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.z. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


JULY 14, 1993 


ART GALLERY. 





R ESE f~ARCH FELLOWSHIP. 


The Council of the University Settlement, Liv l, offers a RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP, value £75 per annum, for the Academic Year, to be taken up 
in October, 1923. 

The Fellowship is open to men, graduates of British Universities, or of equivalent 
education, and will be held at the University Settlement, Liverpool. 

Subject to the approval of the University and the Settlement authorities, the 
research may credited towards a University degree. 

The holder will be required to carry out a definite piece of research in Economics 
or Social Science, as suggested or approved by the Council, under the direction 
of the Warden of the Settlement, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

The University Settlement, 

Nile Street, Liverpool. 


LL“ SECRETARY—Shorthand typist, free two days weekly, 

or would give hours. Much experience authors’ MS. Well recommended. 
Near Sloane 

Street, Kingsway, Lon 





uare.—Write Box 902, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
on, W.C. 2. 





APABLE GENTLEWOMAN desires responsible position. 
Trained nurse. ss 995, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kings- 
way, London, W.C. 





SCHOLARSHIPS, Etc. 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 
Chairman ae Council : Sir THomas W. H. Insxip, C.B.E., K.C., M.P. 
Principal: Miss E. C. Lopce, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, three of £50, and one of {40, 
will be offered for competition in March, 1924. A certain number of 
EXHIBITIONS may also be awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the 
University of London. 

Fees: Residence, {90, a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 

For further particulars apply to the PRincIPAL, Westfield College, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3. 








TRAINING CENTRES. 
FEAST LONDON COLLEGE | (University of London), EB. 1.— 


Unrversiry Courses in Arts, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING fos 
Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 moan 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Y——y £ trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of hi 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, he Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus + *- - SECRETARY. 











COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

gy a hed LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens 

Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. x. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon, 

, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr . Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund ‘and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 





) chp od INSTRUCTION IN POULTRY-REARING for ladies; 
all branches. Home comforts in lovely old house. Fowls, ducks, turkeys, 
geese. Two vacancies.—Principats, Lee House, Marwood, N. Devon. 


TYPEWRITING. 


T YPSWa iting, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
_— provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE 
73 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane. 











UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRookeER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Specifications, Reports, Plays, 
Testimonials, etc., promptly and accurately copied.—Terms on application to 
Miss G. V. Hitpitcu, 35 Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 








Changes of Address 


| 
| UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a 
change of address are particu- 
larly requested to write early in 
the week. Notice of any such change 
received later than Wednesday in each 
| week cannot be dealt with. All such 
communications must be addressed to 
The Manager, New STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

















THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 
74 Grafton Street, London, W. 1. 


Exhibition of Mr. John Quinn’s collection of the earlier drawings oj 
AUGUSTUS JOHN, A.R.A. 


Open till July 26th. 10 a.m. till5 p.m. Saturday, 10 a.m. till t p.m 
Admission (including catalogue and tax), 1s. ’ 





———— 


SCHOOLS. 


Boss HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower “<—- ie 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. § 
Principals : 
L.R.A.M. 





coaching if 
MARGARET 1. MITCHELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy’ ‘teen 








ONTESSORI HOUSE, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
tional Boarding and Day School for children of 3 to 8 years, 
taken if parents abroad. Happy home life. 


Co-ednea. 
Entir 
Individual care, iw~ 





cies f tember T Pr t licati Miss 
(Montessor! Diploma). ‘Telephone: Harpenden 537P — 
Pp Asmnoven SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, 
WENDOVER. 
Principals: ISABEL FRY and AVICE TRENCH. 


Thorough pe education on modern lines ; Matriculation as desirable; 
all usual subjects ; cost , dairying, driving, etc. 
Training in Citizenah 7S and individual ‘responsibility. 
py TAT FRE ses girl of ears, beginning 
A Bursary © p.a. is off toa 14 to 16 years for 2 or 3 
September, 1923. 7 
An examination for this, in the usual subjects, wil) be held at the School on July 28th, 
Applications should be made before July 16th. 








TREETLY PREPARATORY 
(A Small Nursery Home School on Modern 
Mrs. HODGKINSON, Aldridge, Staffs. 
The school is particularly suitable for children whose parents are abroad and who 
need individual care and home comforts. Modern methods in all teaching and 
moderate terms. 


SCHOOL. 


Lines.) 





am GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballin anger Gre Grong, Gt. Missenden, Bucks, 

a Eepetmente School offering a odern Education on Natural 

Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crotee Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, ing, Cookery, Games. Free time- 

Creative educati Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 

——- house in ‘connection. —Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicwoLts and the Misses 








OSPITAL HOME SCHOOL, 
An open-air School on Montessori lines (approved by the Board of 
for delicate children requiring medical or surgical surveillance. Massage 
electrical treatment given under instructions from a visiting surgeon. Girls from 2 to 
rr years and from 2 to 7 years admitted. Vacancies now 
Illustrated Prospectus sent on c= to Mrs. K. Harvey, Hospital Home 
School, Hartfield, near Tunbri 





BBOTSHOLME. — A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement, 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England te-day than Abbotsholm e."—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the Warpgsn, Abbot sh Der 
to Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon, Secretary, Abbotsholme pete Tog 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W. 1%. 








M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, ’ Girton College, Cambridge, late os 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
community ; to encourage self by means of Literature, A Music, 
em and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and ini by 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
coupaned for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, yy + and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s ed Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The l house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 





> 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

VW EDDIKER HOUSE, Curmprooxk Roap, Grove Park, S.E. 12 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DaLCcrozE EURHYTHMICS TAUGST. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGB. A FEW BOARDERS TAKES. 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 











——e 








P. N.E.U. HOME SCHOOL for Girls of gentle birth; ages 10-18; 
pocpacation for London Matric., drawing and music examinations. 
—Miss DRIVER and Miss Hitt, Oaklands, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


X.—Mrs. Wasssti 
S" fost CORNER, SEAFORD, ati of ~ % 
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healthy conditions. On the of the South tome life, with sutable fo ws 
lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 
AVERTREE, HORLEY, SURREY.—Boys 6-14. Immediate 





vacancies. a preparation on P.N.E.U. lines for Pu 
and Dartmouth. Prospect - 
a 











L#TUS SORTE MEA. 


tT CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTE 
bese ng MIDDLESEX.—A_ Co-educational ibe en Montesa Schoo! 
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children. New Era ideals are followed, 

cate, a spirit of service and natural individual devel 
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